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[‘‘I MAY CONCLUDE, OLIVE, 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER X. 


“Oh! thoughtless mortals! ever blind t» fate! 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate |” 


Tom reaped four whole days, and bound 
them wich his sheaves of weeks, months, 
years, that go to make up the sum of our 
carthly tenancy before eternity sets in, and 
Time is for us poor humanity. of no more 
@ccount, 

He had no remorse about putting in his 
“sickle keen” among these days and gathering 
in his harvest of them, for it is just as much 
his business to be husbandman in this manner 
as the harvest: labourer -hired to reap the 
golden-ripened grain, lying ready to be shorn. 

Four whole August days, and Olive saw no- 
thing of Alan Chichester ! 

The first day she thought but little of it. The 
Fear she began to think about itin an odd, 
esultory;sort of fashion, not whally pleasant, 
neither wholly disagreeable—a kind of small 
Wonder as to where he was, what he was 
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THAT YOU ARE NOT AWARE THAT MY BROTHER, STEPHEN, IS ATTACHED TO you.’’] 


doing, and so forth. On the waning of the 
third day the absence struck her as strange, 
unaccountable, and, to be perfectly truthful, 
in no wise delightful to her feelings. Where 
could he be? Had he gone ?—by some dreadful 
mischance left Pont l’Abbaye for good and all, 
without even saying good-bye? ‘The idea was 
almost calamitous, and filled her mind with 
no small dismay. 

It is not pleasant to lose one's friend just 
as one is beginning to find a pleasure in the 
acquaintance. In fact, she felt it quiet a hard 
loss, and one to bemoan in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way. To herself, at least, no disguise of her 
reflections on the matter was necessary. 

On the evening of the fourth day, that old 
Time chose to garner into his barn, the girl 
was most positively and emphatically miser- 
able. 

He had gone; there was evidently no doubt 
of it. He could not have been in Pont l’Abbaye 
for those four long days, and she not to have 
seen something of him during that period. 

No, he had departed from the little Breton 
village, and forgotten allabout her; allabout 





the féte, and desire she should go—about 





everything, in fact, their short friendship, and 
mutual liking. Yes! everything, she told her- 
self, mournfully. / 

She should never see him again ; never see 
those deep grey, k ndly, pleasant eyes smiling 
at her, or hear t'10se friendly, cheery tones 
any more, for he must be gone. The thought 
was almost more than she could bear to dwell 
on. 
Her pleasant dream was over. It had been 
a pleasant one, she would not deny it, while it 
lasted, though only so short a time; and it 
made. the lonely future more dreary-looking 
than ever she reflected wearily. 

Well, nothing remained to be dore now but 
to go back to the quiet, uneventful and mono- 


tonous round of daily life, unbroken by any 


kindred spirit in the matter of con p :nion- 
ship. 

On! Zouave! Ido think he might have 
just said good-bye to me before he went. don t 
you ?’’ said Olive, very wistfully, on thir i ‘c1.t.- 
cal fourth evening, swinging her straw hit to 
and fro, as she stood in the front of the mill! Ly 
the still pool, watching the fluttering white 
fan-tails devouring their supper of maize, 
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which she had at that moment thrown down 
for them. 

Zouave stood looking on too—one ear stuck 
up stiffly, while the other fell droopingly. He 
looked up into the melancholy face of his 
little mistress with some compassion and 
sympathy, and gavea few slow wags of his 
stumpy black-cropped tail. I think he most 
thoroughly agreed in Olive’s plaint. 

‘‘ He might have let me know he was going, 
for I should have liked to bid him good-bye!” 
she murmured again, with soft bewailment, 
throwing down the last few grains of maize 
remaining in her measure. ‘‘ Come, my dog, 
the pigeons have had their supper; you and I 
will go down to the river, and have a little row 
on the water to calm our ruffied feelings. At 
Jeast Mine are; Ido not know about yours, 
but mine are very rufiied indeed, I don’t mind 
confiding to you. In fact, you dear old thing, 
I feel really miserable, to tell you the truth, 
and it would not take very much to make me 
cry. Fancy, Zouave, to shed weak, ignoble 
tears, to be a thorough, stupid baby, and all 
abot a man, too! Bah! Iam ashamed of 
myséH for feeling so despondent over such # 
sm@My silly affair,” and Olive gave ond of B6¥ 
littl@ feet a s stamp on the moss-@#6Wn 
grotid in self-indignation. 

If is always far harder to part with arfything 
afte¥ @Be has félf fhe pleasure of possession 
than # éne has névée¥ had if at all; av@ this 
was jUS# the case With , 

Sh@ @&d the: dog d in méhndhely 
fash?6H down the créé®, and go$ tO fRE old 
whet¥¥, swinging softly and g@m@ly a0 its 
chai, 

«« New I am here, I don't £668 Oe aém 
inclined fo row. I don’t fech@@eRous of dong 
anything. I want someoté té FOw 


me; si 
the fact of the matter, F i: But fear 


not get What I want i this dase, ifs very 
certam, Zotiave,” seid thé a agri ove? 


the side 6f the to wateh the water eddy- 
ing past, SWayiig he great Wate?-weeds as it 
ran. 


“ How Fone is here! I wonder I never 
found it 6G Bi 


Only you an ROW=—HE Office ise. No 
cketcher 6h the bank, no finding» arawing 
portfolio, 86 7OWhig down to Ti baek. 
Neve® agai. All gone for over, anid ever, 


| happy four day 
believé happy; bat I am not 
happy BOW. Quite the reverse, in fact. 
miserable, Zow#vée. There, eg! look a&& Me, 
I believe I am crying a little, 

my hand then. There comes aiother. OW! 
it’s horrible of me, shameful, disgraceful. I 
will not shed tears about nothing like this 
—foolish causeless tears. Why should 1? I 
have literally nothing to cry about, I am sure, 
except my own sins, andI have never done 
that before. But I feel despondent, dread- 
fully depressed, and perhaps a tear or two 
will do me good. I hope it may. I want 
something to do me good. If Miss Daunt 
heard me, she would say ‘ fiddlesticks,’ if she 
ever indulged in such @ common-place, not to 
say vulgar expression, which I do not think 
she would. It might more likely be ‘ Olive, 
how dare you be so idiotic!’ and I daresay 
she would be perfectly justified in saying so. 
I’ve no doubt I am an idiot, but a very mise- 
rable one, atanyrate. Very, very miserable !”’ 
and the great brown eyes grew limpid and 
crystal once more. 


i 
> 


‘“** A fair good even to you, lady!’” said a_ 


voice from the bank. ‘“‘I need not say we 
are well met, since thus we meet once more,’ ”’ 
he guoted on, 

Olive gave a sudden great start when she 
heard that voice. Lost in her painfulfreverie, 
she had neither seen or heard him coming from 
uhder the trees; moreover, the ripple of the 
pas had covered the sound of his foot- 
sters, 


She turned her head towards him, an® 
a soft flush and glow lit up all her face. 
He was here in the flesh, not gone, not left 
Pont l’Abbaye without a farewell. It was 
delightful. At that moment-all her vaunted 
misery departed. Standing there with all his 
six feet of handsome manhood, grey eyes, kind 
voice, smile and all, her whole heart leapt at 
the sight for very gladness. 

She recognized then how keenly she had felt 
his absence, how almost unbearable had been 
the idea that he had gone away, without one 
single expression of farewell. 

She rose up in the boat, stepped to the 
wooden landing-stage, and held out her hand 
to him af once, looking up with wnspoken 
pleasure in her very glance. 

“Did I startle you so much?” he asked, 
taking it, and lookimg carefully at her. Per- 
haps the lice had not yet_dried of 
those beautiful bR6wn eyes, and He foticed it. 
It may havé beén thie case; I am not positively 
certain about it, but I think hie voice lost 
some Of its j@sting rivgas he added, “ you 
gave such @ t¥éiiendotis start when F spoke 
that I th Fou Were goitig $0 ju clean 
out of the bt, aiid take an impromptu dive 
to get awity from me: I-hops you did not 
want to do that?” , 

“I suppose I started because I did stot 
expect to sé6 yOu. I thought yow bad gone 
away !’’ site dwewered, siniply. 

hm Oy good, 4 you #iéan ?” 

lve no 
“ What ever made you think of sich a thing 
Cast] y. 






“« Because since: last 
Friday,” said the 

Mind you, it was 866i ngture to 

achiavetlian, oF 
did not strike ii & case 
this kind # if t6 pretend # 


z 


cet ft the ite of Be, ely letting 


, really 
at heeEt. 
And Alan does S66 2 With sée¥et setistac- 


tion. 
After all, the knowledge that one is appre- 
ciated in any degree is never unwelcome to any 
of us, great or small. 

‘Of course not; Pont l’Abbaye is much too 
charming & little place to leave just yet; but, 
for all that, I have been away three out of the 
last four days.” 

“Away!” echoed Olive. ‘“ Wherejdid you 
go to then?” 

‘‘Well, I took a little journey down to 
Nantes to present some letters of credit to the 
bankers there. Even in Pont l’Abbaye I find 
one spends one’s money, and I was beginnin 
to run short; soasI had every intention o 
remaining here a short time longer—at any 
rate, over this portentous féte to which I 
know you are coming with me—I felt I must 
fill my purse, which was getting very empty. 
When I got to Nantes and presented said 
letters of credit, the head of the firm was 
away for two days, and I had to wait until he 
returned, having given him no notice of my 
coming to draw. Then I found the town so 
interesting that I stayed one more day, which 
made up the four, with to-day. I have not 
long returned to the hotel. Quite a long 
history of my doings, is it not? If I ha 
only thought for one moment that you might 
imagine me depar al in peace, I 
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contrary effect, but I really never conten. 
plated such a contingency. I didn’t suppose 
you would think even of the comings and 
goings of a fellow like-me,’’ he ended, slowly. 
And all the time in his heart he knew she 
did think of his comings and goings. Had he 
not read it plainly enough in her face, in those 
splendid, soft brown eyes’ of hers, which 


mind felt? 

Alan’s heart, too, beat ever so little quicker 
as he sat down beside her on the wooden 
bench under the deep-leaved, shady alders by 
the river. 

For a few een MP neither spoke, as if not 
wishing to break the harmony of the scene 
before them, Then he said, in his usual quiet 
voice,— 

“So JOU Py and truly thought I had 
gone?’” 

“ Yes,” answéfed Olive, briefly. 

aw @ ne¥yous jump you gave When I 
spoke ! ‘jn musing, that you ver 

a s ona? What on ro 2 thie 
abdt# if such an abstracted manner?”’ 


“OB! many, mamy things,” Olive reftirns, 
attfbigtiously. ' 

"Pa me one of them, then?” Alaf® de- 
man ry & hb 


te One St Porepeie, meditaéively 
| et me i fone of them, sisé8 you 
Want to Imow, ther all my l#@ from 






HOW is Always going t& be like it isat pi t: 
Ver Mn ything di ; if I shall , die 
VAbbaye; B in 


buried in 
cemetery the hill, Be for- 

MOrbid fancy! O#6 un- 

frets life like yours #houlc 


y but # wot”’ she 
a 


it Was 


in’ th a 
“admin 


Sort dey ict. he we 

- y urges, gently. 
om one More hari than good, 
me. 


+ ie coeutt tering bab sober, prac- 
: , Which 2 886 in front of tie. Fhe 
seems an ivkebine question, dificul: 


at rp here then? Do 
you 
Wisk fora se iligeate to tate geass 
HOw? Ave You 86 very 
present lot?” Alan 


 F cannot OF 16,’ Olive aiiswercd, 
attor « moments sieaee # fow; indeed, when I 
YeHeet Of it sorfiétimes I hardly know whether 
Iamor not. My state of mind upon the sub- 
ject is as variable as the four winds of heaven. 
How ¢an I help it, though?” : 

“There must be some cause for it, of 
coursé. No éne could experience it without 
a great cause. What is it? What is the 
matter with your mind to make you fee! 
like that?” he queried, seriously. _ 

She waited a little, then she said, fever- 
ishly,— : 

as i don’t know myself; I used at one time 
to be happy enough—no one more so. Even 
this life was entiaabie, yes! and pleasant, 
too, for I never felt its dullness. I was & 
child then, now—now I am a--woman,” she 
ended, slowly. 

“ Not so very long, though,” Alan rejoined. 
with a slight smile, looking round critically at 
her by his side, “If, as you say, you have 
passed the boundary line between child and 
woman it is but very lately.” ce 

* You are laughing at me,”’ she said, quickly 
glancing back at him. ‘“ You laugh, but. I 
am very, Very sérious indeed.” 

“ So am I,” he puts in at once; “and what 
ig more, I can tell you what is thé matter witb 
your mind.” 

“Can you? Are you sure of it?” she re- 











should assuredly have sent you a notice to the 


turned, with a little, sad kind of smile. 


gleamed and melted in turn just as the girl's. 
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« Weill, tell me what it is, for I hardly know 
myself.” 

‘ You are lonely, you want a companion; 
if I may say so, a friend.” 

‘ Perhaps you areright. But I have Zouave, 

after all. I am not utterly without some- 
thing,” she returned, looking down at the dog 
lying by her side. 
“«Trne. But IF meant a Human, not a 
canine, companion. A dogis a most true and 
faithful friend I grant you. Still, I myself 
could not be alone contented with that. 
Neither can you, take my word for it. In 
your secret heart you know I am right,” he 
ended, earnestly, 

‘ Perhaps you are,’’ responded Olive, gazing 
over to the flowing, lapping water. 

She knows heisright; has she not told her- 
self the same thing a hundred times and more ? 

“ Let me be that friend ?” Alan said, softly, 
the next moment. 

“You!” she repeated, turning quickly to 
himas he spoke. ‘ You, my friend!” 

“And why not, if you willlet me be? I 
promise to be a true one, believe me.’ 

“T think you would,” said the girl, gazing 
wistfully at her companion with her great, 
shining brown eyes. ‘“ No, I will say I am 
sure you would.” ~- 

“Well, is ita bargain then?” Alan asked, 
a little eagerly. 

“ After all, what is the use?’’ rejoined 
Olive, more measuredly. § 

“JT don’t understand you. What do you 
mean by‘ what is the use?’ Every use I 
think myself,” he added, heartily. 

‘‘T mean that our ways lie in such opposite 
directions,” she went on,in explanation, ‘‘ For 
the present you may remain here, say for a 
week or two, holiaday-making. Then you will 
go away, back to England probably, to your 
home, your friends, and—and ties!” she 
ended, hesitating over the last word; for how 
did she know that somewhere away from here 
there might not already be someone who was 
dear to him ? 

“Well,” he said, briefly, ‘and supposing it 
was, a8 you say, what of that?” 

“You are pretending not to understand 
me,” she rejoined, almost with reproach in 
her voice. ** Do you not see, that when you do 
leave Pont l’Abbaye in all human probability 
I shall never see you again?” 

“Nol” he argued, obstinately, ‘‘I cannot 
se2 it in that light at all, because it would 
not be a fact.” 

“I think it would. So in that case what is 
the use of making any bargain about being 
friends?” 

“But I should come back. We should 
see each other again. Now, what other 
objection can you raise, you terribly practical 
young lady?” he said, gaily. 

“When,” she asked, quietly, ignoring his 
ace question, “when would you come 

UC ” 


‘Soon, I am sure,” he answered, more 
gravely ; * for I don’t think I could keep away 
for very long,” he ended, in a lower tone. 

“Ah!” she rejoined, with her small shrug, 
“you say so now, but when you were away 
you would forget all about Pont l’Abbaye.’’ 

“No; indeed you wreng me if you think 
that. I should always think of Pont l’Abbaye 
and—and yourself with the greatest pleasure, 
as being one of the most pleasant of all my 
recollections. You do not, evidently, give me 
credit for possessing much constancy,” he 
amends, not without some slight mortification, 
for he would have her think as well of him 
as he does of her, 

“Tsay nothing whatever about your con- 
stancy,” puts in Olive, very quickly, ‘for I 
do not know you sufficiently well to be able to 
judge of it. That is not the question we are 
discussing,” 

“What a strange girl you are!” he com- 
menced, after a pause. ‘In some things you 
seem to possess all the savoir faire and argu- 
ment of a woman of the world. In others you 
are as unconventional and unsophisticated ag 





Daphne of Arcadia herself. 
is?” 

“T often wonder at myself, too,” she re- 
turns, with nonchalance; “it is not a very 
interesting subject, I know,” with her little 
shrug. 

“ Pardon me, I cannot agree with you there. 
I consider you a very interesting subject in- 
deed, and that is one reason why I ask you 
to strike a bargain and be friends. Why do 
you object to this very natural arrangement ?” 

* Oh don’t exactly object,” Olive 
hazarded, slowly; “but, as I said just now, 
what isthe use? Itis not a necessity. We 
are not obliged to be.’’ 

“Most certainly not, more especially as 
you seem 80 very averse to it. I must say,” 
he wenton, rather sorrowfully, “ that I did not 
imagine you would have disliked the idea so 
much, or I would néver have proposed it.”’ 

There is a short silence; then Olive turned 
to her companion, and said timidly,— 

“ Are youvexed with me?” for she imagines 
he is silent because he is angry. 

“* No, not vexed, only alittle bit sorry, I own. 
I supposes I liked the idea so much myself that 
I thought you must do the same. I was only 
mistaken, that was all,” he rejoined, quietly. 

She has tried to harden her heart, but at 
this speech she relapses into softness once 
more. 

‘* Well,” she began again, “if you really 
wish it.” 

“T do,’ he answers, eagerly, “I wish it 
very much. Yourhandonit.”’ . 

She stretches it out without another word. 

‘“Now you are sensible,” Alan said, 
approvingly, taking it in his. ‘The bargain 
is thus signed, sealed, and delivered, is it not? 
Zouave is ® witness to the perfect good faith 
of the transaction. Upon my word, I feel 
more light-hearted already.” 

‘““Now you have your own way,” Olive 
laughed, perhaps feeling lighter of heart as well 
as he. “Are you always 80 obstinate about 
anything ?” 

‘When I have set my heart upon it I may 
say yes,’’ he returned, complacently. 

** You have a heart, then ?’’ queried the girl, 
somewhat mischievously, rising from the 
seat. 

“I sadly fear I have,’’ he‘answered, pulling 
the ends of his moustache, and rising too, for 
he knows time is up and she is going. 

‘“‘ You sadly fear! ’’ she echoed, looking up 
athim, “Why do you say fear? Is it such 
a very tiresome possession, then?” 

“Tf you have not already found that out 
you will in time.” 

‘‘ Why, there is the Angelus bell ringing! ’’ 
Olive said, the next moment. ‘It must be 
getting late, and the shadows are falling over 
the river. There is one on me now—look, 
right across me—while you are still in sun- 
shine,” she ended, fancifully. 

“Oome into the sunshine with me. Why 
should any shadow fall on you and not on 
me? Are we not friends now?” 

“There it is on us both now—both in 
shadow, and the sun is going away from us,” 

“Yes, you are right, and that means let us 
be happ’ while we can,” he amends, m- 
petuously. 

‘“‘Happy while we can,’”’ echoed the girl, 
low-voiced. ‘“ What is happiness, after all? 
One hears so much about it. What is real, 
true, lasting happiness, I wonder?’’ lifting 
her eyes to his. 

‘*Poets say to love is to be happy! Are 
they right, think you?” 

‘““How should I know—I cannot tell! 
There, the shadow is goneagain. You see it did 
not stay long over us. In another second or 
two we shall both be in sunshine once more.” 

“Tf one could but always stay there,’ Alan 
said, softly. 

“Tf we could, but I fear we cannot, for I, 
for one, must depart.” 

“‘ By-the-bye, abont the /éte ; that is another 
vexed question between us. You are coming 
with me, are se not?” 

“You have had your own way in one thing, 


I wonder why it 





I suppose you must have it in the other. I 
think I may be able to manage it. Good- 
night!” 

“ Good-night what ?” 

She looked at him wondering what he 
meant. 

‘““My name is Alan!” he went on, seeing 
her wonderment. “ Friends always call each 
other by their Christian names. That is one 
of the signs and duties of friendship to be 
informal. I have a fancy to hear you say, 
‘Good-night, Alan!’ before you go. Say it to 
please me—do!”’ 

There is a pause; then comes a soft, low- 
voiced murmur,— 

* Good-night—Alan !” 

“You are a—good-night, Olive!” he re- 
turned, breaking off the first part of his 
sentence. “ Good-night, little friend Olive !”’ 

Then they turn apart, and Fate has added 
another link to the chain she has woven 
around these two. 

“She’s a darling!’’ Alan Chichester com- 
muned with himself, as he wandered listlessly 
back into Pont l’Abbaye. ‘‘I nearly told her 
80, too. I wonder if she would have been very 
angry ifI had. She is such a strange, proud- 
minded, sweet little damsel that perhaps she 
might have been frightened away if she had 
heard me make such aremark. I believe I’m 
getting besotted about that girl—I do, indeed ! 
How deliciously she said ‘ Good-night, Alan !’ 
I could have caught her up in my arms, and 
kissed her there and then. I shall do it, too, 
if I see much more of her; and why should [ 
not see more of her if I like? I am old 
enough to please myself, and I don’t think the 
dear old pater would cross mein any great wish 
of minus. I am sure she is worth a thousand of 
most girls. What lovely brown, trustful eyes 
she has, and such a pretty, pathetic, childish 
manner with it all! I don’t believe she thinks 
she is at all lovely; perfectly unconscious of 
it, at any rate. Yes, Olive is a darling!” 
fervently. 

And Alan ended his soliloquy with a real 
thrill and throb at his heart. 

You see Fate had nearly finished forging the 
golden chain, and this thrill was one of the 
last wanting links. 

‘© O! thoughtless mortals, ever blind to Fate | 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elaie!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘‘T know not how it is, but a foreboding pressss 
on my heart. I have heard, and from men learne!, 
that before the touch of good or ill a subtler sense 
informs some spirits of the approach of ‘ things to 
be.” 

Wuen Olive reached the water-mill and went 

indoors she found Miss Rebecca Daunt sit- 
tingin the large, low oak-beamed room, which 
did duty as their dining and general sitting 
room, reading what looked like a somewhat 
lengthy epistle, which André no doubi had but 
lately brought from the village post-office, 
where daily the rumbling old diligence de- 
posited the day's letters at eventide, from 
whence they had to be fetched by their 
different owners to whom they might be ad- 
dressed. 
Miss Daunt looked up with a frown upon her 
high forehead, on either side of which swept a 
smooth band of thick black hair, as the girl 
entered the room. The frown was not directed 
at Olive, but seemed the effect of the contents 
of the lettar she held in her hand. But 
it might not have been anything very import- 
ant, for Miss Daunt would always sooner 
frown than smile at the best of times. 

However, as she looked up she began in her 
usual hard, matter-of-fact kind of way. 

“‘T have been reading a letter which I have 
just received from my brother, Olive.” 

‘‘ Oh, indeed, Miss Daunt! ” returned Olive, 
indifferently, for it was not any unusual cir- 
cumstance, besides which her mind was so 
engrossed upon what had been taking place 
but so short a time earlier that everything 
else faded into complete insignificance be- 


side it, 
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Had the announcement been in any way 
whatever peculiar, which it was not, I think 
she would have felt at this moment the same 
ndifference upon the subject. . 

The only thing about it was that as Miss 
Daunt hardly even took any trouble to an- 
nounce when she received corresponding 
ietters from her brother, her doing so now 
might mean that the said letter spoke of 
something especially unusual or interesting. 

“He informs me that he intends visiting us 
at Moulinet,’”’ went on Miss Daunt, the next 
moment folding up the letter and replacing it 

in its envelope. ee 

* Oh!” said Olive again, much less in- 
differently than before, but her ejaculation be- 
trayed no more pleasure in its sound the 

second time than in the first. 

‘In fact, an acute observer might have de- 
tected some small ring of vexation, or even 
dismay, in that brief monosyllable, ‘ No,” 
... Which was her only form of comment on Miss 
Daunt’s explanation. Then she added a query 
wn her own account. 

“When is he coming?” 

“‘He says we may expect him on Thursday 
next.” 

“‘ And to-day is Tuesday,” reflected the girl, 
alond. ‘Is he going to stay long?” 

“IT really cannot inform you, Olive,” re- 
turned Miss Rebecca, coldly, for she saw that 
the girl did not evince any marked delight at 
the news of her brother’s advent. ‘‘ I daresay 
he will remain some few days. As long as 

usual, possibly.” 

‘He was here a week last time,” Olive put 
in, quietly. ‘‘I wonder if he will stay a week 
this?” 

‘Really, Olive, you put the matter in an 
exceedingly odd manner. One might almost 
imagine to hear you that my brother's visit 
was only looked upon in the light of an in- 
diction.” 

**And they would be perfectly right, too,”’ 
thought Olive, but she very wisely kept her 
thought to herself. 

** Instead of it being an honour,” went on 
Miss Daunt, severely. “ You at least ought 
to consider it so.” 

“But I don’t,” again thought 
mutinously. ‘I should not care if he never 
came atall. I don’t care to see him, and I 
wish he would keep away altogether, that I 
do,”’ but never one word did she utter, for 
policy sake. 

“Yes, my brother Stephen’s coming to 
Moulinot ought to mean a great deal to you 
if you were a sensible individual,’ with pro- 
nounced accent. 

**T don’t believe I am very sensible, Miss 
Rebecca,’’ was all Olive dared to murmur. 

** No, you are not, I know,” rejoined Miss 
Daunt, cuttingly, eyeing the girl with those 
hard, black eyes of hers. ‘Otherwise you 
would often behave differently to what you do. 
I am fully aware that you are not sensible— 
your general conduct shows it most lament- 
ably, I am sorry to say. I have endeavoured 
to make you what I would like to see you ever 
since I have had the direction and manage. 
ment of you, but the result is not all I could 
wish.” 

“Where do I fail in pleasing you, Miss 
Rebecca ?” said Olive, inguiringly, wishful to 
lead her away from the subject of her brother 
Stephen. 

As a child Olive had feared and dreaded the 
harshness of this woman and the glances of 
those hard black eyes ; but this dread and fear 
had been slowly wearing itself away since she 
hha stepped over the boundary line between 
childhood and girlhood. Somehow, to-day 


Olive, 


she seemed to dread it less even than usual.’ 


The sense of possessing a friend in the back- 
ground—a real, true friend—was a comfort. 

“‘It would please me better to see you less 
of a bohemian in your ways and habits. If 
you employed more of your time in going to 
the Convent of St. Ursula, and learn meek- 
ness of the nuns.” 

‘** Ah!” commented the girl, briefly. 

I do not consider it seemly for a young 





woman to be wandering about the lanes and 
roads alone, as you seem to find a pleasure in 
doing ——”’ 

‘** Not quite so much alone, perhaps, as you 
imagine, Miss D.,” thought Olive, with a little 
grim enjoymen# in her muttered thought. 

‘*T have not interfered with this bohemian- 
ism as much as I ought, perhaps, to have 
done,” continued Miss Rebecca, coldly, 
“hoping that time would cure you of these 
childish follies.” 

**So it will—in time,”’ put in the girl, with 
a demure smile, which Miss Daunt did not 
notice, or it might have called forth some ex- 
tremely severe remark. 

** And also’’—with emphasis, ignoring the 
girl's little speech—‘ because my brother 
Stephen wished that you should be permitted 
a certain freedom of action and liberty, which 
he considered beneficial for you. But for this 
wish on his part I should myself have made 
your daily attendance at the convent compul- 
sory.” 

“et” 
breath. 

‘‘ He, however, wished differently, and I 
allowed that wish to be pre-eminent. You 
have very much to be thankful to him for, I 
can tell you, in more ways than this one, 
though you may not think so, young lady,” 
with some severity. 

“T have never doubted it that I know of, 
Miss Rebecca,” answered the girl, rather care- 
lessly. 


She did not care to hear to whom she had 
owed her freedom and liberty to wander 
hither and thither, almost at will, so long as 
it remained to her; but if judicious agreement 
would keep it, a little harmless outward agree- 
ing might prove more beneficial than contra- 
diction, which always aroused Miss Daunt’s 
coldest and most cutting sarcasms, some of 
which often mystified her, and to which she 
could attach no meaning, though she recog- 
nised that Miss Rebecca did not intend their 
meaning to be pleasant, at any rate. 

‘« Tt will be for your own good that you do 
not, and you will also do well to show him 
that you do not doubt it when he gives you an 
opportunity of proving your words.” 

‘*T wonder how I am supposed to show my 
gratitude ?”’ thought Olive, with some inward 
puzzling, but this question she did not think 
it necessary to ask Miss Daunt, for she did 
not want to call down upon her unlucky head 
any more diatribes on her sins of omission 
and commission, especially just now. 

Indeed, her whole mind was so ffl of 
thought about Alan Chichester that she could 
not iwell on anything else, and, what was 
more, she did not want to. He was enough 
for any amount of pensive cogitation. 

‘There is another thing which, perhaps, I 
may as well mention while I am about it,” 
continued Miss Rebecca, with her black eyes 
fixed on the letter, which she kept turning 
over and over in her fingers. 


Had such a thing been probable or even 
possible, Olive could have imagined that Miss 
Daunt was in a small measure discomposed, 
and showed it by this restless turning over of 
her brother Stephen’s letter; but such a pro- 
ceeding was so unnatural that the girl could 
not give any credence to the idea, Then the 
cold voice went on smoothly with the rest of 
the sentence. 

‘* You are no longer a child, and can under- 
stand what Iam going to say. It is better to 
mention it now, to prepare your mind a little. 
I suppose I may conclude, Olive, that you are 
not aware that my brother Stephen is—is 
attached to you?” 

Olive stared at Miss Daunt—sitting by the 
oak table—in blank amazement. Had a 
thunderbolt suddenly dropped in front of her 
she could not have been more astonished at 
its advent without any previous warning, 
than she was nowat Miss Rebecca’s speech. 
It literally struck her dumb for the moment. 
Then she cchoed, feebly, as if groping about 
in the dark to find something she had lost,— 


murmured Olive, under her 





——2 


“ Attached to me? Mr. Stephen Daunt 
attached to me?’”’ 

Such an idea had never penetrated her girl's 
brain in the remotest degree. When he had 
come he had always been kind to her, much 
kinder than Miss Daunt was, she remembered 
quite well. Kind, yes, but attached! that 
was another thing completely. It meant all 
kinds of extraordinary things if it were really 
true ; and Olive knew of old that Miss Rebecca 
never condescended to joke about anything, 
even in her mildest moods, so it could be no 
jest. 
‘‘T can understand that it surprises you,’ 
said Miss Rebecca, noticing how completely 
amazed the girl really was, so amazed that 
she could only feebly echo what was imparted 
to her; ‘that you feel overwhelmed for the 
moment,” 

**T had no idea; I never thought of such a 
thing, indeed,’ murmured Olive again, faintly, 
ei staring open-eyed at the figure by the 
table. 

«I supposed not; therefore, I considered it 
prudent to mention it before my brother 
came, as he will probably say something to 
you before he leaves.”’ 

And for the second time within a few 
minutes Miss Daunt hesitated in her speech, 
which showed more than anything else that 
her mind was slightly uneven and discom. 


sed. 
Pe Say something to me?" echoed the girl, 
slowly, once more. ‘What do you mean? I 
don’t understand? ‘What will he say to 
me?” 

‘Really, Olive, your obtuseness astonishes 
me,” returned Miss Daunt, with unconcealed 
irritation of voice and manner. 

She thought the girl ought to have are 
at the suggestion at once, without further 
parley, instead of exhibiting this crushed kind 
of wonderment. 

Stephen Daunt hai written to his sister, 
“perhaps it would be as well to prepare her 
mind,” and she had endeavoured to prepare it 
in accordance with this wish, but the pre- 
paration, on the face of it, did not look 80 
eminently satisfactory as it should do. Miss 
Daunt saw not only amazement, but also a 
certain amount of dismay mixed with it. 
Pleasure was conspicuous by its absence both 
from feature and Voice. 

“At this moment you look idiotic,’”’ she 
went on, cuttingly. ‘ Stephen is not attached 
to brains, at any rate, whatever else he may 
be. He is much too good for you.” 

“Of course,’? murmured the girl, faintly, 
again. 

She had not recovered from the blow yet. 
It had all been so sudden, so undream: of 
until the last quarter of an hour, that it had, 
metaphorically speaking, taken her breath 


way. 

$s That is his business, however, not mine. 
I have done my best to make you worthy; if 
I have failed it is my misfortune. Fer the 
future he will be the one to see to that. Re- 
member that you owe him everything; with- 
out him you have nothing at all, neither posi- 
tiov, money, future, literally nothing. In re- 
membering this, you will do well to accede to 
everything that “xe wishes.” 

It was on the tip of Olive’s tongue to sav 
“and what is that?” bat she refrained. ‘! 
shall soon know when he comes, no doubt. ! 
will wait until then. Perhaps it may be 
something disagreeable, something I shall not 
want to do. I have heard quite 6nough for 
one day, I am sure.” 

“You can go,” said Miss Rebecca the next 
moment, looking up at the girl still standing 
the other side of the table, almost nerve- 
lessly. ‘I have said all I wish to say at pre- 
sent, and when my brother comes en Thurs- 
day I trust you will treat him as he deserves 
to be treated, with gratitude and—and—afiec- 
tion!” 

For the third time Miss Daunt hesitated 
ere she finished her speech. It was a2 


important sign to anyone wlio knew her . 


ordinary calm, dispassionate, smooth dictiou, 
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and meant a great deal more than appeared 
on the surface. 

Olive thus dismissed, moved slowly away 
from the room, and went upstairs to her own 
little chamber under the eaves, with its carved 
oak dormer window, looking out over the pool. 

“Oh! Zouave! what does it all mean?” 
she said, movingly, as she entered and closed 
the door behind herself and dog. ‘‘ Tell me 
what it all means, you dear old faithful 
doggie, for I am sure I don't know myself.” 

“Stephen Daunt attached to me!” she 
mused, seating herself by the open lattice, 
where the roses and clematis quarrelled for 
first entry. ‘‘ What an extraordinary thing if 
it is true! It must be true, I suppose, or Miss 
Daunt woyld never say so. Why should he 
be attached to me? I wish he was not. I 
wonld much rather he was not. I don't like 
him, not in that way, in any case. I am not 
attached to him in the slightest degree. I am 
not attached to anyone that I know of—at 
least I don’t think I am,” rather dubiously 
though. 

“Fancy Stephen Daunt—grave, sober, mo- 
rose-looking Stephen Daunt—being attached to 
poor me! Ican't fancy itatall. Bah! the 
idea is not quite—quite pleasant, somehow. 
Besides, he is old, ever so much older than J 
am, quite midio-nget. and not a bit nice- 
looking, like Alan Chichester, for instance—’’ 
and she plucked a rose and a little spray of 
clematis, and put them together at her breast. 

“IT wonder how long he has been, as Miss 
Daunt calls it, attached to me?” the girl 
continued, meditatively, interlacing her fin- 
gers on the broad ledge, and leaning her dusky 
head against the lattice. ‘Let me see now. 
When he was here last year did he say or 
do anything to make me think so? No, I 
can’t remember that he did. I know Ialways 
thought him nicer than his sister since I was 
only a tiny thing, but then that is not saying 
much for him,” with a small pout of her rosy 
lips, and the little emphatic shrug. 

‘And he is going to say something to me. 
What, I wonder? But I don’t want anything 
said to me—not by Stephen Daunt, at any 
ai a: dear me, apne, I feel as 
if something was going to happen, some- 
thing disagreeable I mean. Of course it’s 
only a presentiment, but there it is, all the 
—, . cies hg now if you were 
me?” an ive | rown eyes 
dog’s face, — 
_ As if in answer he came and laid his head 
in her lap when she had finished speaking, and 
she smoothed the soft black ears caressingly. 

“Ah! my dear old deggie,” she went on the 
next moment, ‘perhaps after all it would 
have been better for usif we had gone on in 
the same humdrum fashion, you and I—ne 
artists, no wanderings, no making friends. 
It may be a huge mistake, after all. d yet— 
and yet, I am glad I have known him,” Ulive 
‘ended thoughtfully. 

d of course she meant Alan. 

“‘ Attached is horrid word, don’t you think, 
Zouave? Such a cold stiff, formal word. To 
say ‘in love’ is much nicer to my mind. Not 
in this case, though,” she amended quickly, 
that there might linger no doubt about it in 
Zouave'’s mind, so as to lead him to make any 
mistake. “Oh, no, not in this case. To be in 
love with Stephen Daunt!”—with a little 
shudder—* no, I could not. Nothing could 
make me, even if—if I had not seen Alan. 
Stephen is so cold, so black looking, so silent, 
and Allan is so—so nice. I don't mind telling 
you that I think so, my dog, because I do. 
me nice, he yn wr I like him 

» very much, I mi; Bay immensely. 
Tn ae + semen I am—in ion with mie 
positively certain, though, to be per- 
ane truthful with you. Still, I don’t think 
* am—’” very doubtfully—at least, not yet. 
But he is v » very nice!” 
one ee 9 Fe lattice, perhaps to shut 
ve, bu i 
went » if it was so, I am afraid she 
Eros had already flown in, through the roses 





and clematis, like the beautiful little god he 
whs; so she shut him in instead of outside, 
which might have been wizer, it is true, but not 
haif so sweet. 

For love is sweet, say what one will ! 


(To be continued.) 








Bustvess Orrices 1x Mextco.—In the city 
of Mexico it is the almost universal custom of 
the principal bankers and merchants to have 
their business offices on the ground floor of 
their residences. The offices thus partake of 
the cleanliness, order and beauty of the ad- 
joining courts, and have rarely even a sign to 
designate them as places of business. The 
Anglo-Saxon appears to be unique in his whim 
of putting his office and his home at opposite 
ends of the town, which necessitates the 
gradual destruction and rebuilding of the resi- 
dential region as it is encroached upon by the 
growing demands of commerce:.! 


Hontine ror aN Hoyest Man.—Much has 
been said about business women and marriage. 
The men say @ great deal about the girls losing 
their charms and becoming less feminine by 
mixing with the business world, and about 
wanting to better their condition by marriage. 
Now, if you men (says a writer) really want to 
know something about the matter, why don’t 
you go to the women themselves? I'll just tell 
you one thing, and it’s what I believe to be an 
important reason. When a girl is kept at 
home, and surrounded by girls, and hears of 
the greatness of the masculine portion of the 
genus homo, and only meeting him at picnics 
and in the parlour, she conceives rather an 
exalted idea of what he really is. Then when 
she secures a position and meets them as they 
are away from gaslight's uncertain glitter, her 
idea of the actual fact falls considerably from 
what it was in her inexperience, even if she 
still retains the ideal in her mind. The fact 
is, we are like Diogenes—we are hunting for 
an honest man. We know more about them 
than we did, and so the right man is naturally 
harder to find. 


Frorr or Dwrerenxt Countrizs.—The hours 
of meals in Yorkshire are those which were in 
vogue in some other parts some thirty yearsago. 
Breakfast at eight, dinner at half past-one or 
two, and tea at half-past seven or eight, the 
latter always being a good sustantial meal, 
with hot cakes, cold meats, preserves, etc. Tea 
is invariably offered to afternoon callers, with 
accompaniments of cake and of thin bread-and- 
butter. The fareis always of the best in the 
solid, substantial fashion that the English 
heart delights in, and assuredly it would be a 
palate that was excessively hard to please that 
would not find full satisfaction in the famous 
mutton, poultry, hams and bacon, the well- 
fatted fowls, well-made pastry,and rich cream 
of the country. Then such a superb pro- 
fusion of fruit as I have seen on the table of 
mine host of Cliffe Castle !—strawberries and 
cherries 'of true English perfection, side by 
sidé with hothouse peaches, melons, and 
immense bunches of the black Hamburg 

It reminds;one of the gardens in the 
old fairy tales, wherein all sorts of fruit were 
ripe at the same time. It must be confessed, 
however, that the beautiful velvety peaches 
lack the savour and perfume and sweetness of 
our own well-sunned fruit, but the strawberries 
are incomparably fine. He that would eat 
them in perfection must partake of strawberries 
and gooseberries in England, cherries and 
apricots in France, and melons and peaches in 
the United States. And, gourmands as the 
French are, they have never yet under- 
stood the deliciousness of cream asan adjunct 
to strawberries and ee more, 
they call strawberries and cream a mess, and 
it is said to be on record how a very distin- 
guished Frenchman, being presented with a 
plate of that delicacy at a garden part 
recently, looked at it in d'smay and cand, 
“What am I te do?” 





ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD. 


—0— 


CHAPTER YV.—(continued.) 


‘* Wuere did you find the key when you put 
the diamonds that had been worn back in the 
safe?’ he shouted. 

«* Just where I had left it, in the right-hand 
corner of the dressing-case,’’ replied the maid. 
‘¢‘ Monsieur will perceive that the thief had the 
audacity to use and then replace it.” 

“How was it that you didn't detect the 
robbery when you put the cross and the brace- 
let away ?’’ he said savagely. 

“The cases were then closed and ap- 
parently untouched,’ said poor Hortense. 
“ Who could tell they were allempty? I did 
not look into them then. I merely put the 
cross and bracelet in the safe, and locked it. 
This morning I go to put all in order, and find 
the diamonds gone. I have never once left 
the dressing-case unlocked before. Madame 
hurried me away before her own toilet was 
completed to attend the other ladies, and I 
did not return to her room, according to my 
usual custom, to arrange it for the night.” 

‘No; you were looking on at the perform- 
ance instead of attending to your duties,” 
replied Clifford Dacre. ‘Had you taken 
proper care of them the diamonds could not 
have been stolen.” 

“Don’t bully the woman, Dacre!” said 
Captain Falconer, in a low tone; “you will 
only unnerve her, and render her statements 
incorrect. Therobbery,” he continued, aloud, 
‘must have been committed while we were 
all downstairs occupied with the theatricals. 
In all probability no one caught sight of the 
thief, who was doubtless well-acquainted with 
the house and the habits of its inmates.” 

For the first time that morning the recollec- 
tion of the man she had met in the corridor 
flashed across Elinor’s mind. o 

“ Yes, I saw him!” she exclaimed, quickly. 
“Tt musthave beenhe! If Ihadonly thought 
to mention it before!” 

And then she related her encounter with the 
tall, dark, unknown man in the corridor, while 
on the way to her room to get the uromatic 
vinegar. 
“‘T imagined him to be one pf the carpenters 
from Bromley,’’ she said, in conclusion, ‘‘ and 
yet something in his manner, and the quick 
start he gave on seeing me, aroused my sus- 
7, I meant to speak to you about him, 

r. Dacre, but it went from my mind, and I 
thought no more of the incident until now.” 

“It must have been the thief!” cried a 
chorus of excited voices. ‘‘ Could you identify 
him again, Miss Campbell?” 

“Yes, I am almost sure I could!” said 
Elinor. 

“ The fellow had only to walk out, carrying 
his spoils with him,” remarked Clifford Dacre, 
throwing a vicious glance at his wife and her 
maid. “Everything had been placed care- 
fully to hand upstairs, my trustworthy 
servants were all enjoying themselves below. 
I’ll have them examined one by one. This 
couldn’t have been done without collusion.” 

Mrs. Dacre wrung her plump jewelled hands 
helplessly. Her husband’s anger was more 
dreadful to her than the loss of the diamonds, 
much as she had prided herself upon the 


| latter. 


“If caught the man ought to be hung!” 
observed Lady Chippendale, impressively ; 
‘extensive jewel robberies have been ‘far too 
common of late. The law should make an 
example of the next culprit when detected.” 

“‘ Have you any idea as to the value of the 
diamonds stolen ?”’ inquired her husband. 

“Over nine thousand pounds’ worth of 
portable property has been carried away in 
that man’s coat pockets,’ said Clifford Dacre, 
grimly. ‘‘Not a bad haul, even for a pro- 
fessional remover. of other people’s goods. 
You will kindly excuse my absence during the 
remainder of the day. I must take im- 
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mediate steps to lead to the discovery of the 
thief.” 

«You will, of course, communicate at once 
with the police ?” remarked,Captain Falconer. 

“Oh, these thick-witted country fellows 
would be of no use ina case requiring tact 
and vigilance. I shall telegraph to Scotland- 
yard, and tél them to send me down one of 
their best mei. He will ferret out more 
evidence in a day than they could get to- 
gether ina week. The fact of Miss Campbell 
having seen the thief is likely to‘help us a great 
deal in our search for him.” 

A footman was despatched in hot haste to 
the railway station with the telegram for 
Scotland-yard. Burning to impart the news 
of the robbery to someone else he ‘‘ dropped 
in’’ at several houses on his way back, and 
the theft of the famous Belmont diamonds 
soon became public property. 

The superintendent of the Bromley police 
came over to the Abbey on hearing of it. 
Clifford Dacre and Captain Falconer were 
out, making inquiries on their own account 
among the tre 9 people. Very little infor- 
mation transpired, however, to reward their 
exertions. 

No suspicious-looking stranger had put up 
at the Blue Boar, or been-observed lounging 
around the village, asking questions about the 
Abbey; no one had seen a man answering to 
the description given. 

** You can adopt what measures you like for 
catching the fellow,” Clifford Dacre said to 
the superintendent, when the latter had 
hnnted him out. “ But Ihave sent to Scot- 
land-yard for a detective, and he will take tlie 
case in hand,” 

Not by any means pleased to hear lo¢al 
detective skill thus negatively disparaged the 
superintendent went away, revolving various 
deep-laid-schemes im his mind for the dis- 
covery of the thief, and the discomfiture of 
the man from Scotland-yard, 

In the Abbey no one could settle down to 
their accustomed occupation. Billiards and 
pool,crewel work and novel-reading, were alike 
neglected. The robbery was the subject upper- 
most in the minds of all. 

“‘ Here’s a go! Here’s'a go! Here’sa pretty, 
pretty go!’’ screamed Poll, who had been 
relegated to the drawing-room, looking at the 
disturbed faces around her with the almost 
human insight and malice peculiar to her 
species. 

The sentence wasincluded in the list-of Poll’s 
stock sayings, but it seemed very appropriate 
under the circumstances. 

“Bird, be quiet,” said Lord Chippendale, 
sternly. 


‘‘ Shan't, so there !.” cried the knowing one, | 


capering wildly up and down her perch, much 
to Bertie Cavendish’s edification. 

‘* You’re’a clever bird,’’Poll, he remarked, ex- 
tending a finger for thd purpose of stroking her 
tiossy feathers, 

“You're a guy!” retorted Poll, prompily, 
making a grab at the outstretched finger with 
her hard beak. Bertie had, on more than one 
occasion, slyly twéaked her tail, and she was 
= a bird to forget or forgive such an in- 
sult. 

The arrival of the detective from Scotland- 
yard produced a fresh influx of interest. The 
servants regarded him with awe, as a preter- 
natural being, capable of reading their inmost 
thoughts, and fought shy of him accordingly, 

He went to work in a quiet, methodical 
manner, very different to the confused, un- 
systematic attempt already made by some of 
the gentlemen to obtain a clue to the mys, 
terious robbery. 

He heard what Clifford Dacre and Elinor 
had tosay. Then heinterrogated the servants, 
having them before him one at a time, that he 
might compare their statements. Never had 
they been called upon to undergo such a search- 

ing ordeal-before. The women especially ex- 
pressed their indignation, for the detective 
laid great stress upon the delicate subject of 
sweethearts; going into details, and even 
xequesting to be made acquainted with the 





names and occupations of the village swains 
with whom they ‘ walked out’ on each alter- 
nate Sunday. 

‘I don’t think your servants are in it, sir,” 
he remarked to Clifford Dacre, at the close of 
the examination. ‘ They appear to be a very 
honest lot, rather stupid, too, and quite incapa- 
ble of planning or carrying out a daring jewel 
robbery.” 

“T shall offera reward,” said Clifford Dacre. 
‘*‘ That will set people on the alert, and make 
them eager to help in bringing the thief. to 
justicé. A thousand pounds will not be too 
much if I can only recover the jewels.” 

‘‘ In that case, sir, you had better get the 
reward bills containing a description of the 
man the young lady saw printed at once. If 
he can't dispose of the stones in town, he’ll be 
making tracks for the Continent.” 

Guy Singleton offered no comment upon the 
robbery when he heard of it. He answered 
the few civil questions ‘put to him by the 
detective willingly enough. He had spent the 
previous evening in his room reading, only 
Lahr | it to smoke a cigar in the grounds. 
He had not come in contact with any strange 
man, and, indeed, he was not likely to do so, 
his rooms being situated in the west wing, 
While Mrs. Dacre’s dressing-room was it quite 
another part of the Abbey. 

The reward bills were printed and exten- 
sivély circulated. People clustered round 
them in little groups, greedily reading the 
description of the supposed thief. 

But ever and anion, as if in subtle fasciria- 
tion, their eyes wandered back to the top of 
the bill where, in great black and white letters, 
stooé thé tempting words:— 


‘‘Qxe Txovsanp Pounps_Rewarnp!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue theft of the diamonds cast @ gloom ovér 
the Christmas festivities at Belmont Abbey. 
The visitors assembled within its hospitable 
walls knew that their host and hostess must 
be constantly dwelling upoti the loss they had 
sustained, although they made but few alln- 
sions to it, 

Bertie Cavendish gravely suggested search- 
ing the various trunks and boxes belonging to 
the guests, an idea at which Clifford Daere 
laughed. The thief, he declared, was to be 
looked for outside, not inside the Abbey. But, 
if he said little about the daring robbery, and 
pretended to make light of it-to his gnests, he 
felt none the less furious on that account. 
Poor Mrs. Dacre dreaded to find herself alone 
with her husband. He swore at her and her 
maid for their carelessness in placing the key 
of the safe where it could so easily be 
found, and vowed, should the diamonds evér 
be discovered, to take them away from his 
wife, and let her wear paste instead, 

The detective from Scotland-yard, although 
a smart, clever fellow, well up in his profes- 
sion, could gain no clue to the mysterious 
thief. He cross-examined Clifford. Dacre's 
servants; and scoured the country for miles 
around in search of information. No one had 
seen a man corresponding to theone described 
by Elinor Campbell, But the detective wag 
wary and bided his time, hoping: for some 
fresh evidence to turn up, as it not unfre- 
quently does, after the first excitement con- 
nected with a great robbery has died away. 

Christmas Day came with its usual accom- 
paniment of indigestible luxuries; A band of 
carol singers came up from the village to 
serenade the Abbey, and ‘‘ Hark! the herald 
angels sing” floated sweetly out upon the 
clear, frosty air like an echo borne down 
through the long ages from the first glad 
Christmas morn. 

Susie Heath declared the choral services 
held in the pretty restored church to be: the 
best feature in what was otherwise rather a 
dull day. The white-robed choir boys—little 
angels in their cassocks and gowns, young 
imps when once they got outside the church 
door—the tastefully decorated interior, the 


glorious music, the frosty sunlight stream. 
ing in through the stained glass windows, the 
rich vestments of the clergy, gave an idea of 
consecrated loveliness to the mind, not easily 
to be forgotten. 

The entertainment in thé vi school- 
room took place on the following dwy, ad all 
who had promised to take part in it were 
busily engaged during the moriing in going 
through their respective réles; while ftie 
Abbey servants carried’ all sdrts’ of queer 
‘* properties ’’ down to the scene of ation. 


delighted and appreciative audience: Cotititry 
people know nothing of the vicious town plan 
of lounging into an entertainment when it is. 
half over. They like to come early, bringing 
with them, in most cases, a substarifial bag of 
oranges and biscuits to refresh the’ infier’ man. 
They see the curtain rise upon the first scene, 
and fall upon the last. Then; and only then, 
do they feel that they have had their mioney’s 
worth 


The character songs met with an: encore, 
the recitations evoked roars of lsugliter, and 
the acme of enjoyitient and d it was 
arrived at with the farce. Good for Nothing 
was good for something on this occasion, 
since it served'to give'a great deal of pleasure 
to the honest, hard-workitig country folks who 
witnessed it. 

“ Cometo think of that theré hoyden of aga! 
being a real lady,” remarked one ‘stout, elderly 
dame, wiping her laughter-flushed'face; and 
rearranging her shawl. ‘I shall never meet 
Miss Heath without thinking of her as’ Nan, 
a pitching into the rent-collector, dnd then 
dressing herself up so sMart in: frost of the 

lass.’ : 
% “A most suocessful entertainmetit,” said: 
the Viéar, who had, as usual, beet the presid- 
ing genius. 

«Tm glad to think I’ve pleased sothebody,” 
replied Susie, rather dolefully. She was 
beginning to find that even’ flirtation has its 
drawbacks. Ned\Lawrence and Bettie'Caven- 

‘dish were’ on the point of falling out with 
excl other, forgetful of their previous’ friend- 
ship: Susie’had flirted with theni both, and 
raised hopes that she never meant to realise. 
Now shecould not speak a civil word: to one 
Without being reproached) for it by the other. 

She was getting rather frighteried. In the 
-dourse of her numerous flirtations she had 
never met with two men so thoroughly in 
earnest, or who° regarded the matter from 

isuch a serious poitit of view. Both were in 
love with her, and neither would yield an 
inch to the other. Sniall attentions, looks, 
and words were angrily coritested, while 
twenty times a day she found herself in some 

“awkward corner, from which she could: hardly 

escape without mortally offending either Bertic 
or Ned, and causing a quarrel between them. 
To add to her annoyance Captain Falconer 
evidently regarded her proceedings with cold 
disfavour, aud a galling, if unconsci6us) air of 


superiority. 

From the first he had’ steadily refused to be 
spell-bound by means of her dark, riante 
beauty. Invariably courteous and. obliging, 
he had yet’ contrived to assure her that she 
had gained not the least influence over him ; 
thet his peace of mind was still wndistarbed. 
Moreover, he watched the progress of her 
double flirtation, half-curioubly; half-disdain- 
fully, and took no pains to conceal his dis- 
approval of it. pan 

Susie’s vanity was terribly mortified. That 
a man should refuse to join the ranks of her 
admirers was bad enough, but when thet man 
actually condemried: her conduct in flirting, 
and occasionally administered a tacit rebuke 
to: her from his oe moral attitude, it 
became well-nigh un ble. : 

In her annoyance she said more rude, spite- 
ful things to him than she had ever been 
guilty of uttering before. Why she should 
value his good opiniom she hardly knew, but 
value it she did, and, failing to obtain it, she 
grew angry 





Her rude speeches only elicited courteous, 


Never did amateurs meet with a more. 
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if somewhat scathing replies from Captain 
Falconer, that tiade her feel mean and con- 
temptible in her own sight. She was always 
showing the worst side of her natute to him, 
jast because his impertarbable manner 
chafed and humiliated her more and more 
every day. 

By a clever flank movement Susie contrived 
to avoid Bertie Cavendish and Ned Lawrence 
in their walk back to the ‘Abbey through the 
clear starlight night. 

Without intending it she found herself 
beside Captain Falconer. 

“TI think we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the performance, Miss Heath,” he said, 
pleasantly, ‘ I¢ went off very well.” 

“Country audiences are easily pleased,” 
rejoined. Ssie, curtly. ‘They are ready to 
pardon clumsy, inartistic acting because they 
are unable to contrast it with anything 
better.” 

“ Ah, yes, exactly; gallantry, too, would for- 
bid the male portion of the audience criticising 
2 lady’s-acting teo severely.” 

He had not taken the snub home to him- 
self as she had intended, but had quietly 
quartered. it; upon her instead. Susie began 
i wonder if she should ever get even with 

im. 

“T consider Nan to be one of my best cha- 
racters,”” she temarked, shortly. 

“Indeed ! I fancied, on te other hand, that 
the character was hardly suited to your 
peculiar abilities; didri’t give them full scope, 
in fact.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, un- 
comfortably conscious of the amused expres- 
sion resting on the soldier’s dark, clear-cut, 


handsome face. . 

“Nan is représented asa simple, straight- 
forward girl,” he continued, “sincere to the 
verge of bluritness, incapable of leading any- 
one astray. A young lady whose gréat talent 
lies in flirtation can hardly be said to shine 
in such @ character, since her strong point is 


quite lost sight of for the time being.” 

Susie’s cheeks flushed hotly, and an angry 
light shone in her lustrous eyes. 

“Tt is kind of you to point out the réle in 
which I most excel, Captain Falconer,” she 
ene defiantly. “ lhepe you appreciate my 

alent,” 

“Hardly,” said the Captain. ‘You may 
laught at my notions as old-fashioned, Miss 
Heath, but bstrongly object to either male or 
female flirts,’ 

“ Priggish people generally do.’’ 

“T ant notpriggish, allow me'to observe, brit 
I cannot’ understand a gentlewoman—using 
the word'in its highest sense—condescending 
to ilirt. The habit is scarcely less odious in a 
man. 
~ eg bang you have usall shut upin convents, 
hen ?:?? 

‘No; I: approve of free social intercourse 
between the’sexes, only without flirtation. A 
nice woman may know forty men, and be 
liked: and admired by them all. They will 
respect her tha more if she treats them 
frankly and@ pleasantly as friends, without 
any suspicion of coquetry.” 

“ Your ideal woman’ will prove rather hard 
to find,” remarked Susie, bitterly. . 

‘ Perhaps so, but the best and - noblest 
woman Lever knew disapproved of flirtation, 
not without cause, When it tends toséeparate 
old acqnaintances, and promote envy, hatred 
and mabice, all to please a woman’s vanity, it 
can hardly be looked upon as a virtue:” 

Susie Heath shed a good many tears in the 
solitude of her own room that night: She 
felt beth hurt and humiliated, inclined to 
hater the world im general, and Captain 
Falconer in particular. 

The ‘faney-dress ball at the Abbey was a 
very grand affair, Clifford Dacre wished to 
get himself # name throughout the country 
for civing entertainments on a large scale, and 
he spared no expense in his effort to make the 
ball a sphendid success. 

Cow strates, squires, and squiresses, 


masters of hounds, pretty girls and their ' 





stalwart brothers, blooming matrons, officers 
from the c&valry barracks; flocked in thicker 
and faster to fill the large, brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, decorated by men who had ceme from 
town for that p only. 

Lady Chippendale looked large and impos- 
ing as Marie Antoinette. Mrs. Dacre, as a 
court lady of the sixteenth century, inwardly 
fretted over the loss of herdiamonds while 
receiving her guests with a smiling face. 

Susie Heath, the most bewitching of flower- 
girls, soon had her card filled up by eager 
applicants ; Bertie Cavendish, against her will, 
appropriating the lion’s share of the dances. 

‘* You might leave a few blank spaces for 
other men to write their names on! ”’ said 
Ned Lawrence savagely. 

“Tf you quarrel over it I won’t dance with 
either of you,’ interposed Susie. Captain 
Faleoner overheard thedispute, but, to Susie’s 
intense mortification, he moved away without 
we the favour of a single dance from 

er. 

She had the pleasure, later on, of seeing 
him with his arm round the waist of the 
plainest girl in the ball-room, dancing with 
evident enjoyment. 

Elinor Campbell as Una was equally in 
request. Her tall, stately beauty, owning all 
the grace and simple dignity of extreme youth, 
created quite a ion. People looked 
after the girl with the broad white brow and 
dark dreamy blue eyes, full of truth and 
sweetness, as if to them she came as a new 
revelation. 

Elinor might have had plenty of partners. 
She danced very little; however, preferring to 
sit out most of the waltzes. Guy’s absence 
from the festive scene damped her enjoyment 
of it. Her thoughts were continually straying 
away to him, full of wistful longing. 

After a while she stole unseen into the 
conservatory, thankful to breathe the cooler 
air. While watching the gold fish in their 
basin under the fountain she became suddenly 
aware ofa wild, white, haggard face pressed 
close against the glass panes of the con- 
>< Sn regarding her intently from out- 
side. 

With a bitter cry of mingled astonishment 
and alarm she recognised Guy Singleton. 

Finding himself observed Guy opened the 
door communicating with the garden and 
stood beside her. 

“Did I frighten you, Nell?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“Yes, a little, Guy,” she replied ; ‘‘ your 
face wore such a strange expression, and I 
did not expect’ to see you there at the 
window.” 

‘‘T wanted to see without being seen,” he 
said with an odd smile. I’m tired of playing 
the hermit, Nell. I shall make myself scarce 
after to-night ; I don’t suppose thatI shall be 
greatly missed.” 

A quick instinctive sense of danger to be 
guarded against shot through the girl’s heart 
as he spoke. 

‘* Where are you going, Guy?” she inquired, | 
placing a white jewelled hand upon the sleeve 
of his damp coat. ‘To London?”’ 

“ Perhaps.” 

‘* Something is the matter ; you have had 
some bad news,” she continued, as her eyes 
fell upon an orange-coloured envelope pro- 
truding from the breast-pocket of the un- 
buttoned coat. ‘ That isa telegram.’ 

‘* Yes, I wish the carsed: things had never 
been invented. Ill news travels fast enough 
without them.” 

“You have been betting heavily again and 
losing,’”’ she said, reproachfully, ‘Oh! Guy, I 
wish you would givé up the betting 
altogether.” 

‘* F shall for the future,” he replied, quietly, 
“« We part company from to-night. I must go, 
Nell, or some marplot will be coming in and 
taking us by surprise. Good night! Heaven 
bless you, my darling !”’ 

He turned away from her, but Elinor clung 
ot nag sis she had never allowed herself to do 

efore, 





‘* Promise me solemnly before you go, Guy, 
that you will do nothing rash or desperate,” 
she whispered, in low, frightened, earnest 
tones. ‘I cannot understand you to-night, 
your manner is so strange. Yousurely would 
not be wicked enough to take your own life 
because of this disappointment ? Heaven for- 
give me for putting such a fearful thought into 
words,” 

“Tf I were to make a hole in the water 
would you regret me much, Nelly?” 

“Oh, Guy, it would kill me!” she gasped. 
‘‘ And then there is the sin, the awful sin, to 
be remembered. Oh, what does anything 
matter while we have each other? For my 
sake, take care of yourself ; do not give way to 
despair |!” 

A soft look swept over Guy’s haggard young 
face. He put His arm round Elinor's waist 
and strove to soothe her agitation. 

“TI gwear to you that I will do nothing 
rash, thatI will go on waiting and hoping,” 
he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Dear love, I never know 
till to-night how much you cared for me. 
Be under no apprehension ; I may go up to 
town for a day or two on business, but I will 
not allow any run of ill-luck to drive ms to 
desperation again.”’ 

He opened the door and vanished into the 
dark night, while Elinor, pale and trembling, 
sought to regain a little of her lost composure 
before going back to the ball-room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Tv I could only help him!” 

The wish passed through Elinor Campbell's 
mind while standing at the window of her 
room régarding the dreary January prospect 
outside with pre-occupied eyes. 

The bright, genial, frosty weather was over. 
Grey gloom and damp, depressing drizzle had 
come in with the New Year. Elinor rather 
approved of it than otherwise, since it toned 
in well with her present frame of mind. 

The fancy-dress ball, or, to quote Bertie 
Cavendish’s words, ‘the grand set-piece that 
wound up the Christmas fireworks,’ had 
brought the festivities at Belmont Abbey to 
close. 

The stale, listless, discontented feeling that 
always follows a period of unusual excitement 
had affected Elinor, in common with the other 
guests, who were all confined to the house, 
owing to the wet weather. 

But the disquieting influences at work within 
her had a deeper and a far more important 
source than mere ennui. Guy’s wild words 
and reckless manner on the night of the fancy- 
dress ball had tended to increase the suspense 
and anxiety she felt on his behalf. P 

Was he in debt, she wondered? If so, Clif- 
ford Dacre onght to come to his assistance 
with pecuniary aid. Belmont Abbey would 
never have been his had Guy only consented 
to marry Madge Barclay—Guy who had been 
true to her, Elinor, at such a terrible cost to 
himself. Bap 

* Roger Belmont must have been a wickea 
old man,” said the girl bitterly, pressing her 
face against the glass, while scalding tears 
forced their way into her dark blue eyes ; 
‘‘ otherwise he would not have disinherited poor 
Guy just for loving me. Had he but given 
his consent to our engagement I should have 
been mistress of the grand old Abbey—better 
still, Guy’s wife! I ought to marry him now, 
poor as he is, but there are so many things 
against it, and I dread the idea of facing 
poverty again on my own account. I have 
seen so much of it at home. Besides, it would 
be such a cruel disappointment to father and 
mother, who look upon me as a prodigy of 
learning, and expect me to earn a good salary 
ag a governess or lady professor. What can 
have gone wrong with Guy, I wonder? He 
has not seemed like himself lately. Was it 
debt or some wild scheme for making money 
that he alluded fo in such vague terms the 
other night? If the latter I might put a stop 
toit by promising tomarry him,and go with bim 
to Canada, But, putting everything else aside, 
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*he life out there would kill me. We must 
-wait. Perhaps by the time we are both grey- 
headed we shall have saved enough to enable 
us to come together. Ours will only form 
two among the many lives sacrificed on the 
altar of Mammon.”’ 


‘One Txovsino Pounps Rewanp!” 


A bill fltpping damply from one of the 
grext tree: in the park had attracted Elinor’ 
notice, and served to divert the current of her 
thoughts into another channel. 

“Tf I had that amount of money I would 
give it to Guy,” she reflected, wistfully. ‘It 
would at least help to free him from some of 
his embarrassments. It might be mine if I 
could only lead to the apprehension of the 
man who stole Mr. Dacre’s diamonds. No 
ene saw him but I, and it would be an easy 
matter to recognise him again. I should hate 
the idea of getting money in that way for my- 
self; but for Guy it would be different. He 
needs help, and it seems so cruelly hard that 
he cannot obtain it. Iam not likely to come 
it contact with the thief a second time, how- 
ever ; it is sheer nonsense to'stand here think- 
ing about such an improbable thing.” 

A knock atthe door of her room woke 
Elinor from her reverie, 

“Come in!” she cried quickly, moving away 
from the window. 

The door opened, and Susie Heath, in a sage 
green dressing-gown, embroidered with old 
gold, her long dark hair rippling down her 
back, presented herself. 

“TIT wanted a nice, long, confidential talk 
with you,” she began rather plaintively, as if 
the damp weather had sent her usually high 
spixits down below zero; “ but if you are other- 
wise engaged, Elinor, I won't bore you with 
my society.” , 

Elinor pulled two easy chairs forward by 
way of reply, and, seating herself in one 
motioned to Susie to occupy the other. 

“I shall be glad to have you,’’ she said 
brightly. ‘I was just getting very tired of 
my own thoughts. Put your feet on the fen- 
der, and try to look a little less miserable. 
The wet weather wont last for ever.”’ 

“Tf it does I shall go melancholy mad,” 
araumbled Susie, warming her hands at the 
cheerful blaze. ‘‘ When your mind is easy the 
weather doesn’t affect you so much; but once 
get a skeleton in the cupboard, and dall, wet 
days become unbearable. Why, the servants 
who have their work to do, rain or shine, are 
better off.’’ 

Elinor smiled; to hear such a pretty, 
thoughtless batterfly creature as Susie Heath 
talk gravely of trouble and haunting skeletons 
gave rise to amusement rather than pity. 

‘* What does your skeleton consist of, Susie, 
Aear ?’* she inquired gravely. ‘‘ Nothing very 
serious, I hope? ”’ 

‘* It’s principally composed of young men,” 
Yejoined Susie, with a sigh. ‘‘ Don’t laugh, 
Elinor. My trouble calls for compassion, at 
any rate. It is more serious than you ima- 
gine.” 

“IT am brimming over with sympathy. I 


only laughed at your queer way of expressing’ 


yourself, 
attention.” 
““ How am I to get rid of Bertie Cavendish, 
and that horrid Ned Lawrence?” inquired 
Susie, petulantly. ‘' I can’t marry them both; 
the truth is, I don’t care a straw for either of 
them. They persecute me dreadfully, and 
nothing that I say or do seems to check their 
ridiculous persistency. They have quarrelled 
with each other, too, and the quarrel is laid at 
my door by every one staying in the Abbey.” 
‘* You should not have flirted so openly with 
them at first,” said Elinor, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. ‘You drew them on and raised 
their hopes. Now, when you wish to get rid 
oi them, they are not willing to be dismissed.” 
‘Of course, all the blame falls on my un- 
lacky shoulders,” rejoined Susie. ‘They are 
innocent victims; I am the fatal enchantress 
luring them on to destruction. I wish they'd 
go back totown. I’m sure I never wish tosee 


Unbarden your grief; I am all 








either of them again. Men don’t generally 
lose their heads over a flirtation.” 

‘‘ Why not tell them candidly that you were 
only playing with them, and that you would 
like them both to go away and leave you in 
peace ?”’ suggested Elinor. 

“T have done so lots of times,” was the 
reply. ‘But they’re frightfully jealous, and 
one stays, I believe,{to see the other doesn’t 
gain any advantage.” 

‘* Tt will be a lesson to you to refrain from 
flirting in the future, you wicked little 
witch!’’ laughed Elinor. ‘‘Here you are 
saddled with two briefless barristers, each 
anxious to make you his lawful property. 
Justice has been dealt out to you with a stern 
and liberal hand.” 

‘* How can you be so heartless?’ demanded 
Susie, reproachfully. ‘ You kept Guy Single- 
ton on thorns all through your first evening 
here. You were gracious to everyone else, 
while you hardly condescended to speak to 
him. Wasn’t that rather like flirting ?”’ 

‘*No; I did not mean it in that way,” re- 
joined Elinor, gravely. ‘I had a motive for 
keeping Guy at arms’ length, as it were. I 
wished to avoid creating a false impression, 
a giving rise to vain hopes. If the conduct 
seemed unkind or inconsistent it was not so 
in reality.” 

** Don’t you mean to marry him, then?” 

“ How can I when we are both so poor?”’ 

‘*T had forgotten that,’’ said Susie, thought- 
fully. ‘I'm sorry I alluded to it. It must 
be a dreadful trouble to you both. I wonder 
you don’t hate Clifford Dacre. You're quite 
welcome to do so as far as Iamconcerned. I 
think him the most detestable being under 
thesun. But Maggie can't help her husband's 
ungenerous conduct towards Guy. She hasn’t 
the least influence over him, and he bullies 
her dreadfully, poor dear!” 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Dacre is not responsible for our 
deferred engagement,” replied Elinor. “I 
am very fond of her, or I should not be 
staying here now. I like to come because it 
pleases her, and gives me the chance of 
meeting Guy. He knows I cannot marry 
him under existing ciroumstances, but we 
have agreed to wait, and keep faith with each 
other till brighter days dawn for us both. 
We have arrived at a complete understanding 
upon the subject, and I'm afraid we shall 
remain old maid and bachelor if fortune 
refuses to favour us. I, at least, could 
never bring myself to care for anyone 
else.” 

“It is very odd; I don't feel like that to- 
wards either of my barristers,” said Susie, 
musingly. ‘ They might go to the other end 
of the world to-morrow, and I shouldn’t break 
my heart ever their departure. Some people 
can’t fall in love even if they try; perhaps I 
am one of them.” 

‘*Flirtation is not love, Susie. Consent to 
give the one up and the other may come to 

ou.” 
sat I’m just-as well of without it,” retortea 
Susie, “It must be a wretched nuisance. 
Elinor, what do you think of Captain Fal- 
coner ?” 

‘“‘T like him,” said Elinor, frankly. ‘ Tho- 
roughbred is the word that best de- 
cribes him. I wish you would not snub -+him 
so much, Susie. He can never say anything 
right for you.” ‘ 

‘‘T hate him!” exclaimed Susie. ‘ What 
right has he to give himself airs of superior 
virtue, and to take me to task for flirting with 
Bertie Cavendish and Ned Lawrence? I wish 
he would do something wrong, if only to prove 
that he is human.” 

“You foolish child; if you hate him why set 
any value upon his opinion of you?” 

‘** Because I can’t help doing so, because I 
am annoyed that he should set me down as a 
heartless, brainless flirt,’? continued Susie, 
with hushed, angry tears gleaming in her dark 
eyes. ‘I wish that I had never seen him, or 
else that I could bring him down from his 
pedestal, and treat him as I have done other 
men,”’ 





——————_ 


‘** He refuses to burn incense at your shrine 
then? Is that why you dislike him?” asked 
Elinor, mischievously ; “ you wouldn’t object 
to his scoldings if they were yrompted by an 
interested motive.” 

‘*Elinor, you are almost as hateful as Cap- 
tain Falconer! Of course it is not pleasant to 
see him stand coldly aloof, as if one were old 
or ugly, not worth paying a compliment or a 
trifling attention to. Were he in love with 
you I’d resign him cheerfully. But he isn’t, 
and his indifference annoys me_ beyond 
measure.,”’ 

‘* Well, go on hating him, dear, and you'll 
probably grow to like each other in the end, 
through sheer force of contrast,” said Elinor, 
dryly. ‘Run away now and put your dress 
on; the luncheon bell will ring directly.” 


(To be continued.) 











No article of furniture should be put into a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for every 
room in a dwelling should have the windows 


‘so arranged that some time during the day a 


flood of sunlight will force itself into the apart- 
ments. 


Woman's Powrr.—Those disasters which 
break down the spirit of a man, and prostrate 
him in the dust, seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such 
intrepidity and elevation to their character, 
that. at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold 
a female, who had been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial rough- 
ness, while treading the prosperous paths of 
life, suddenly rising in mental force, to be the 
comforter and supporter of her husband under 
misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking 
firmness, the bitterest adversity. 


Eastny Puixasep.—Fortanately for them- 
selves, the Italians are simple in their tastes, 
frugal and easily pleased. The low prices of 
the refreshments they consume enables them 
to satisfy their desires at the expense of a few 
cents in an evening. At the cafés they take a 
cup of coffee, sip a glass of wine, or eat an ice. 
Their self-indulgence seldom extends any 
further than a bottle of wine of the country, 
which costs from fivepence to tenpence. For 
the cup of coffee or the glass of wine they pay 
at the best cafés twopence, and for an ice four- 
pence. A glass of cordial may cost a penny or 
two more. If the evening is warm, the tables 
in the inside rooms are empty, and those, on 
the pavement full. They tranquilly sip the 
different beverages they have ordered, inter- 
change compliments with the ladies, placidly 
disouss the newspapers, which, small and 
badly printed, seem to appear at all hours, and 
about eleven o’clock go soberly home with 
their wives, sisters and daughters. If the 
night is sultrier than usual, they remain 4 
little later. The excitement, noise, gesticula- 
tion and wrangling so common in French 
cafés are never seen in those in Italy. Politi- 
cal questions are discussed quietly. Even so 
important an occurrence as a change of minis- 
try prodaces only a subdued animation in the 
groups discussing it. It is not because there 
is no interest felt in public affairs, for there 
is, indeed, a profound interest, coming from a 
genuine love of country, but it is the way in 
which a people, naturally gentle, refined and 
well-bred, shows its feeling. In observing, 
from day to day and evening after evening, 
this unexcited mode and movement of exist- 
ence, one comes to wonder where is the flint 
which strikes all this fire, or whereabouts in 
the anatomy of such a le is the deadly 
impulse which inspires the stiletto, the 
poisoned goblet, and shows itself so enduring 
in the vendetta. No one can know the bette, 
class of Italians without liking them, in spit. 
of the absence from their character of som 
of those deeply-seated and enduring qualities 
which have been the chief source of the grea t- 
ness of northern nations. 
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THE LOVERS’ WALK. 


It was calm October weather, and we gaily 
walked together ; 

All the hills were purple round us, and 
the woodlands gold and red, : 
Insects humming in our hearing, rabbits 

scuttling through the clearing. 

Cattle lowing: close beside us, and birds 
flitting overhead. 

Then I bent towards my Mollie, and with 
blushes softly said,— — 


“ It is calm October weather, shall we always 
walk together ? 
Always walk together, darling, as we’re 
walking now to-day ? 
If you'll be my bonnie bride, love, then 
whatever may betide, love, 
We'll still be true companions as we journey 
on life’s way, 
In the calm October weather, in the fresh 
and blooming May ; 


“In the summer's rosy splendour, in the cold 
and grey November ; 
In the harvest-time and seed-time, in the 
winter's frost and snow— 
We will always walk together, whatsoever be 
the weather, 
We will lean upon each other, and we’ll 
bravely onward go. 
Oh, — darling Mollie, would you like 
it to be so?” 
Then she said: ‘* We'll walk together, in the 
caliun October weather. 
In the harvest and the seed-time, in the 
winter and the May; 
For I truly love you, Harry, and I do not fear 
to marry, 
Since I’m sure to love you better, love you 
better every day ; 
Nor to be your true companion all along 
life’s changing way.” 


Hand in hand we’ve gone together, in dark 
and sunny weather, 
And it’s twenty years and upwards since 
that happy afternoon. 
And she’s sweeter now and dearer, and kinder 
far and nearer; 
A bright and true companion at Christmas 
as in June; 
For we always step together, and our hearts 
keep time and tune. 
L. E. B. 








DOLLY'S LEGACY. 


—>— e 
CHAPTER X. 


We left Lady Madeleine Charteris just 
aroused to a knowledge of her own secret; 
engaged to her cousin, Viscount Deverenx, her 
whole heart was Mr. Clifford’s. In the first 
bloom of her youth she had yet learned to 
love &@ man more than twenty years her 
senior. 

“He will never know,’ thought Madeleine, 
to herself. ‘‘ He thinks of me as a child, and 
I—I love him as my own life. If only I cquld 
break off this engagement and stay with papa ! 
I do not think it would hurt me so much; at 
least, I should see him sometimes, and it 
wouldn't be wrong to go on loving him, but to 
marry Jack——” 

Heiress though she was Madeleine understood 
very listle the value of money ; only through her 
Aunt Matilda’s confidence she had learned 
that money was very necessary to Jack, and 
that he would possess only a scanty fortune of 
his own compared to his rank. Perhaps 
Madeleine thought of that when she went to 
her father, and ed him to leave his whole 
property to Lord Devereux, to make Jack his 
heir instead of herself, and to free her from | 
the engagement whose bonds had been formed 
when she was a little child. 

Poor Lord Charteris! He groaned aloud 
when he listened to his child’s story. He was 





not particularly fond of Jack, but he dreaded 
Madeleine falling a prey to a‘fortune-hunter, 
and this engagement, begun when she was a 
child in the school-room, seemed to him a 
suitable one; besides, the Earl was very 
tenacious of the honour of his house. The 
Charteris’s had all been noted for their truth ; 
he could not bear that his daughter, his only 
child, should be false to her troth. 

Madeleine looked at him with trembling lips 
and tearful eyes. 

“* Jack does not love me,”’ she said, simply ; 
‘‘ but for my fortune I think he would be glad 
for the engagement to be broken off. Oh! 
papa, do let him take it, and give me back my 
freedom.” 

The Earl stroked her bowed head caress- 
ingly. He was too fond of his daughter to 
willingly see her suffer, and yet—— 

“Have you thought of it well, child? ’’ he 
asked, presently, ‘‘ When did you begin to 
change ?”’ 

‘*T have thought of it incessantly. I don’t 
think I ever loved Jack; only before you came 
home I was so unhappy with Aunt Matilda, 
and Jack used to promise me I should do just 
as I liked when we were married. I think it 
was that tempted me, papa.” 

The Earl of Charteris confided his trouble 


to his friend that very evening. Paul Clif- 4 


ford had come to dinner, and as the two sat 
over their wine he remarked his host’s 
troubled expression, and soon induced him to 
pour out his worries. 

“* You see,’’ said Lord Charteris, sadly, “I 
can’t force my little girl to marry a man she 
does not care for, and yet I don’t like the 


thought of her being branded as one light of | 


faith.” 

‘‘Lord Charteris, have you any idea of 
Devereux’s real character?’ asked Paul. 

‘Oh, he’s a good fellow enough; not very 
clever, perhaps, but thoroughly good-hearted, 
and perfectly devoted to Madeleine.” 

Paul smiled. - 

‘*T suppose you trust me? You have known 
me for many years, and we have been staunch 
friends.” 

“I'd trust you with my life, Paul.” 

“ Then I will tell you what has been on my 
lips for weeks. If Lady Madeleine wishes to 
withdraw from her engagement I can no longer 
have any reason for keeping silent. I feared 
before to be thought intrusive or imperti- 
nent.” 

“ Go on,” said the Earl, a little taken aback 
by his manner; ‘‘ you know I like plain speak- 
ing.” 

& Lord Deverenx is utterly unworthy of 
your daughter: He is a man of dissolute 
habits and immoral character.” 

The Ear! stared. 

“Why, he’s always begging for an early 
marriage; says he longs to have a home and 
settle down!” 

“‘Té is well known in London that his 
creditors will not wait much longer. He has 
given many of them a bond promising pay- 
ment within a month of his marriage with 
Lady Madeleine. I know his liabilities are 
over thirty thousand pounds. He counts on 
paying them with your daughter's marriage 
portion.” 

‘‘ He never will! I'd rather the child was 
an old maid, I’m very much obliged to you, 
Clifford.” 

‘*T own I have a personal cause to think 
lightly of Lord Devereux's honour,” said Paul, 
gravely. ‘‘ For weeks I have been seeking a 
young girl in whom I was much interested. 
All efforts of mine have failed to trace her, 
and the last time she was seen Lord Devereux 
was in her company.” 

** And you think——”’ 

“I don’t know what to think. The girl 
was pure and true, I would stake my life on 
it. Ihad already rescued her once from the 
Viscount’s persecution. I only know she has 
disappeared. I have spent time and labour, 
aye, and money, too, in the search, but I have 
never discovered the slightest clue.’ 

Lord Charteris wrung his friend’s hand. 





“You have solved my difficulties. I shall 
break off the engagement at once on my own 
authority. I shall take the whole onus of the 
matter upon my own shoulders. Ii Devereux’s 
character be known few will wonder that I 
shrink from entrusting him with the happi- 
ness of my only child.’ 

“No one will wonder. I think on all sides 
there has been surprise that you ever con- 
sented to the engagement.” 

“T believed in the Devereux family. You 
know that the Countess and my poor wife 
were sisters, Well, you have saved my 
daughter from life-long misery, and I thank 
you from my heart. I wish I could do any- 
thing to aid your search, if only to prove my 
gratitude.” 

The younger man sighed. It was evident 
the matter lay very near his heart. 

“Tell me everything,’ urged the Karl. “I 
have proved myself very blind in my own. 
affairs, but, who knows, I may be better in 
yours.” 

At least it was a relief to pour out his diffi- 
culty; at least it was something to have a 
sympathising listener. Paul Clifford told all 
he knew of Dolly, from the moment of his 
meeting her in Regent-street to the story of 
her singing for alms on New Year’s night. 

“And you say she reminds you of 
friend?” asked the Earl, who had listened 
with great interest. 

Paul looked at him eagerly. 

“You have heard the story of the late 
Countess of Desmond? Connected as you are 
with the present master of Field Royal, you 
roust have heard of the will which made him 
practically a poor man.” 

The Earl stared. 

“I understand. You believe that this 
‘Dolly’ is, in very truth, the late Lord’s 
daughter and your ward ?”’ 

“‘T believe it from my soul.” 

‘‘Then why on earth did you lose sight of 
her?” 

Paul groaned. It was ’a question he had 
asked himself again and again. 

“T shall never cease to reproach myself ta 
my dying day. If only 1 had gone in with 
her and seen the woman she called mother I 
must have solved my doubts one way or the 
other, and I might have saved that innocent 
girl untold pain.” 

“‘ Why didn’t you?” 

Paul flushed like a boy. 

‘‘You have probably heard I loved the 
Countess Viola; her husband chose to be 
jealous of me. He need not, since he pos- 
sessed her whole heart. Years after he 
acknowledged the folly of his suspicions.” 

“But your interest in this poor lady was 
only another reason for your investigating the 
matter.” 

Again the strange flush. 

‘‘T asked the child Dolly about her mother, 
and from her answer I knew the woman she 
spoke of could not be Viola. Then I decided 
the resemblance must be merely a coincide: +e, 
and that it was too late to intrude upon a 
stranger.” 

“‘ T can’t make you out. If you were certain 
that Mrs. Smith was not Lady Desmond, 
what has changed your opinion ?”’ 

“T still believe Mrs. Smith was not the 
Countess Viola, but I have come to the cun- 
clusion Dolly was not her daughter. The 
old, faithful confidential servant of the Coun- 
tess disappeared within a month of the loss, 
and has never been heard of since. My theory 
is that Susan Bennet joined her ill-fated 
mistress, and brought up the infant, whose 
life cost its mother’s, as her own child. 
Everything points to this; their hurried re- 
moval (caused, as I suppose, by the girl’s 
mention of Lord Devereux), the fact alleged 
by all who knew them that there was no like- 
ness between the two—everything, tomy mind, 
points out that I have at last solved the 
mystery.” 

'+ Lord Charteris took a turn or two up and 
down the room. At last he said, slowly,— 

“TI believe you are right.” 
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** Ard I know I am.” 

**No wonder you have sought her fer and 
wile; but, Paul, don’t be discouraged, she 
must be found.” 

Paul Clifford looked in despair. 

‘“T don’t see how. I have communicated 
with Lord Devereux again and again; I saw 
him only this morning. He was then just 
starting for Field Royal, and he swore on his 
word of honour that he had never seen the 
girl since he parted from her in Kensington 
on New Year's night. He added it was not 
his fault, for he had: sought her far and wide. 
Fiis love can bring a woman little happiness, 
but I believe such love ashe can feel he has 
poured out upon Dolly.” 

“Well, Madeleine shall be free from him. 
Do you think he noticed Miss Smith's resem- 
blance to his aunt?” 

“T am sure he did not. Remember, the 
Countess was only at Field Royal a very few 
months, and the little Devyereuxs were all 
away.” 

‘‘ Ah! I was wondering whether his pursnit 
of Dolly had an object, whether he had dis- 
covered her identity, and wished to secure his 
‘nheritance by marrying the true heiress.” 

“I should say not. 1 believe Lady Des- 
mond is the only member of the family who 
believes in the existence of a nearer heir.” 

“Well,” returned the Earl, decidedly, 
‘Miss Smith must be found.” 

The old nobleman was a little bit of an 
aristocrat. He had ruled over his soldiers | 
despotically, and he rather expected to rule 
over other people and fate and circumstances 
n the same fashion. 


| leine just ag be had already told it to her 


trudei.”’ . 
‘*Nonsense, child,” rejoined her father, 
“you know you could never be unwelcome. 
Sit down in that armchair, and draw it close 
to the fire. There, now listen attentively 
while Clifford tells you a story, and do your 
best to help him. I was just wishing for you 
when you re ‘ 
The girl h great tact; rhaps love 
sharpened it. She felt instinetisel A pre- 
sence was unwelcome to Mr, Clifford. 

“You forget, papa, she said, gently, “it is 
not your secret. Perhaps Mr. Clifford would 
rather I should not hear it.” 

Paul interrupted her. 

“T should like to tell it you, Lady Made- 
leine, only Lmusé first bind you over to secrecy, 
and then——”’ 

‘“‘ And then ?” she repeated, wistfully- 

“I fear I may seem to speak harshly of 
some who are near and dear to-you—your Jate 
Jiancé, for example.” 

‘ The bare sound of the adjective was a relief 
‘© her. 

“I do not think we shall quarrel about 
that,” she said, gently. “You have known 
my relations so mapy years you wonld not 
speak unkindly of them without sess. Now 
I.am quite ready to listen ; but tell me first 
whom does your stery concern ? ” 

** A young lady,” answered the Earl. 

wt pretty, lonely child,’ corrected Mr. 
Clifford, and then he told the story to Made- 


father. At first she sat in perfect silence; 
then as the narrative went on the colour in 





But for the real anxiety at his heart Mr. 
Clifford could have laughed at the simplicity | 
with which Lord Charteris repeated “she | 
must be found,” as though he expected her to 
appear at once in obedience to his orders. | 

‘‘But how? I tell you for more than two | 
months I have been seeking her. I have | 
—. every means in my power and 

ried, 

‘* Advertise.” 

Paul shook his head. 

‘And haye the Devereux family down on 
“. 32° + . e 
m6 wirectly. No, Lord Charteris, until Dolly 
is actually found your sister-in-law must have 
no hint of her existence ; it would be fatal.’’ 

‘‘T suppose you are right. Matilda would 
never rest until she found her, and it might 
go hardly with the child. I have a great 
esteem for Matilda, but I don’t think she 
would spare anything that came between her 
children and their advantages.”’ 

«+T can’t see any light in it.” 

A ray of inspiration came to the Earl, 

“ Let’s tell Madeleine.” 

‘‘ How could she help us?” 

«Women have wonderful heads,” returned 
the Earl, “and they find out things almost 
by magic. I’m sure my little girl could help 
us.” 


‘Her sympathies would naturally be with 
her aunt and cousins.” 

‘IT don’t think so.” 

** And women always talk.” 

‘‘ Not my little girl; besides, we’ve only got 
to tell her to keep it a secret.” 

I don’t know how much longer the two 
would have argued the matter, but the door 
opened suddenly, and Madeleine appeared. 

Paul Clifford had pleaded an engagement 
that would take him away directly after 
dinner, He hadeven said “ good-bye” to Made- 
leine before she left the dining-room, therefore 
when two hours passed and the Earl never 
came into coffee his daughter not unnatairally 
supposed he had fallen asleep over his chair. 

‘You wicked old man!”’’ she said, fondly 
resting. one hand upon his shoulder. ‘“ Do 
you know I haye been waiting coffee for ages 
and ages?” 

“It-is my fault, Lady Madeléine,” said 
Clifford, coming forward. ‘I have been con- 





sulting’ the Earl on a little matter of busi- 
ness.”’ 

Madeleine blushed. 

“I thought papa was alone,” she said, a 


her cheeks di d, and she clasped her 
hands in eager interest. 

‘‘IT have seen her,” ghe spid, slowly; ‘‘ she 
sang outside this very honse on New Year's 
night. I remember it so well. I thought I 
had never seen anyone half so beautiful.” 

“You have seen her?’’ breathed Paul. 
‘‘ Then you will know how unfit she is to be 
wandering alone.in this great London.” 

‘“‘ She is not in London.” 

Both the men started ; Madeleine’spoke with 
such an air of firm conviction, it was more as 
though she were announcing a fact no one 
could dispute than giving utterance to a mere 
opinion of her own. 

“Not in London? ‘What makes you say 
so?” ‘ 

Madeleine blushed. 

‘I could not help it; I pitied her so, she 
was so pretty; I wanted so much to see her 
again. For weeks I used to sit at the draw- 
ing-room window listening for her, but she 
never came again.” 

‘‘ That proves nothing.” 

“T think it does. That first night I threw 
her half-a sovereign. If she were in distress, 
don’t you think she would have come down 
this road again?” 

«“ And what is your opinion, Lady Made- 
leine?” 

“‘T think her mother is dead.” 

“That might be, but then her position 
would be much worse.” . 

“J think her mother is dead,” repeated 
Madeleine, ‘ and she has taken a situation in 
the country. You say you have sought for 
her everywhere in vain, Well, all the time 
she may be living a peaceful life in some little 
village. You say she told you her great wish 
was to live in the country ; do you think she 
would bear to stay in London after her mother 
died?” 

Paul was bewildered by her quick reason- 


ing. 

ey think you are right.” 

“And I am sure of it. Depend upon it her 
mother died. I daresay some good people 
came to see her, and promised to befriend the 
girl; then when all was over they got her a 
situation.” : 

“ Well, she won't need to work now,” said 
the Earl, cheerfully. ‘‘ She must come to us, 
and we'll make her happy til] you can get her 
own home ready for her, Clifford,” continued 


little pointedly, ‘‘or I should not have in-] as though Dolly and her luggage were only in 


the next street waiting to be fetched in hig 
brougham, 

Madeleine grew very pale. Clifford bent 
towards her with all eager face. 

“Would you really do that? Would you 
agree to your father’s plan, and receive the 
poor child until all the business formalities 
had been gone through?” 

Madeleine imagined he meant to marry her 
himself, that bis was the home ‘to be got 
ready for her, marriage settlements and a 
trousseau, the “‘ business formalities’’ to be 
gone through. It would be ecruellest pain to 
her to live under the same roof as Paul's 
fiancee, but she never hesitated. 

“I would do my best to make her happy.” 

“Tt’s very generous of you, child,” ssid 
Paul, hogrsely, ‘* Don’t you know that in all 
probability this little waif will be mistress of 
ithe home and wearer of the title you have co 
long expected to possess yourself?” 

Madeleine blushed furiously. Could Mr. 
‘Clifford be going mad; surely not, and 
yet how else, even if he had guessed her 
seoxet affection forphimself, could he dare 
ito allude to it ? 

“I do not understand,” she said, coldly. 
“Tf Miss Smith is indeed my ward ebe will 
be your unconscious rival, since she is the 
only child of the late Lord Desmond, and, 
therefore, in law and fact, Countess of Des- 
mond and mistress of Field Royal.” 

“Of course she is; I never thonght of that. 
Then Field Royal is the home to be got ready 
for her ?”’ 

“Of course. Whatjhome did you think i 
meant?” 

‘I thought you meant your own,” bluntly. 
‘“*Mine? But for your father’s generous 
offer I must have offered my ward the shelter 
of my roof, but it would have bee» a dull, 
lonely life for her.” 

“It t you meant to marry her?” said 
Lady Madeleine, who was rather given to 
plain-speaking. 

““Marry her!” the very tone of his voice 
told the girl her mistake, “I never thought of 
such a thing. I am a sober, middle-aged 
man, and she is a pretty ehild; besides, I 
could not marry her.” 

“Why not?” 

Paul never resented the question. 

“Long ago, when I was a mere had, I 
thought her mother the most perfect woman 
I had ever met. I loved her, Lady Made- 
leine, but it was as one loves an angel, as one 
worships some bright, far-off vision. I never 
had a thought of her that could have wronged 
her; I never had a dream of what might have 
been had we met sooner. She was just a kind 
of ideal worship to me, but fate linked our 
names. Cruel mischief was wronght, and so 
much misery brought about that I could 
never think of her child as a possible wife. I 
must love her, and protect her from all 
sorrow for her mother’s sake, but it would be 
as a younger sister, an adopted child; no 
other relationship could seem possible to 
me.” 

The Earl had gone off to the drawing-room 
to order fresh coffee in the place of that which 
had been kept waiting such an unconscion- 
able time. The two were alone ; the girl who 
loved so wildly, the man who had just awoke 
to the thought of what a home might be 
with such a fair and gracious woman as its 
queen. ‘ 
“You must have thought me very foolish,” 
she said, simply. “Please forgive me.” 
“There is nothing to forgive.” 

“It was meddlesome and presumptuous of 
me to think about——” 

He stopped ‘her, and taking both her hands 
in his said, gravely,— 

“Lady Madeleine, it was neither meddle- 
some nor presumptuous. You don’t kuow 
t what new life your words have given me.” 
“How?” 

He looked at her with a strange, deep ten- 





the old nobleman, settling matters as calmly 


derness shining in his eyes. 
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«“ You have made me think it possible that 
all my life need not be lonely, that though 
forty years almost have passed over my head 
I may yet win a woman’s love.” 

Madeleine was looking into the fire; she did 
not answer him, 

“My youth was wrecked by sorrow,” he 
said, gravely. ‘‘ When I recovered from its 


effects I found myself in middle life; it 7 


seemed useless to hope that I might win a 
<yvoman’s love—and without love I would 
rather remain as I am,” 


“You speak as if you were ninety,” said | 
Madeleine, saat @ light tone to hide the 


: . “Mr, Clifford, 
Id 
aaa te 


edn in the world 
‘by your prefer- 
think one ywould love me, one 
and innocent, i 
‘me just now 


gaid quite sufficient, 
fit to follow her 


#6 i6 were, endowed with a 
‘beauty, @ dimeg charm. She never . 
her broken nt; her father tol 
her enOunaine cousin's character for her 
to know she was quite blameless in xefusing 
to redeem her promise. 

Viscgunt Devereux was ab Field Royal; a 
very angry letter from his mother had been 
left unanswered. A short paragraph was sent 
to the papers announoing the rupture of the 
engagement; and Lady Madeleine, looking 
like anything in the world rather than a 
blighted, forsaken damsel, remained in 
London, was presented to the Queen, and 
further, she became one of the darlings of the 
London season. 

Paul Clifford was still a frequent visitor at 
Charteris House; it was there he discussed 
every step in the quest for Dolly. There he 
came for advice, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment. He never said a word of love to Made- 
leine, but he treated her always as something 
he had _ a peculiar right to protect and care 
for, and she was content. 

“Tam go you have come; I want to 
speak to you dreadfully.” 

This was her greeting to himone of the 
early days in May, when he came in one 
afternoon when her father was out, and her 
chaperone busy answering notes. Really, 
Lady Madeleine had given orders that she 
was not at home to visitors; but the foot- 
man did not regard Mr. Clifford as such, so he 
made his way without remonstrance to the 
pretty, flower-scented boudoir, where Made- 
‘eine, in a loose muslin dress, looked like some 
pretty apparition in blue.and white. 

“ What is it, child?” 

He often called her “child,” and from him 
she never xesented the title, preferring it in 
her heart infinitely to the more formal “ Lady 
Madeleine,” 


She amiled asthough to impress upon him. 


the fact she had good news, and then she said, 
‘Simply, — 

‘“‘T have found her.” 

“ Found her ? ” 

Lady Madeleine nodded. 

‘Don’t you think I was very clever ?” 

Mr. Clifford-sat.down, drew his chair close 
to Madeleine's, and said, gravely,— 

‘‘ Now ell meeverything.” 

“It is mot much. You know I always 
persisted in the belief her mother was dead. 
{ couldn't get you to believe me, but yesterday 
the idea came intomy head that.if Mxs. Smith 
died she must have hada doctor. Now, my 
cousin,Isola Pemberton, is married.to.a medical 
man, who has an enormous practice, and 
rather prefers poor patients to rich ones. I 
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felt sure if Mrs. Smith had been taken sud- 

denly ill he would have been sent for. I only 

wish I had thought of it before. Of course I 

went over to Isola’s yesterday, invited myself 

to Tne, and cross-examined the doctor to 
’ ’ 

my Well” content. 


ughter called ‘ Dolly.’ 


@ wizard, Mr. Clifford?” 
izards were of the mas- 


ch. Now, do goon.” 
ore to tell ’—involan- 


£ ave, ‘ i 


with 
a 


singing 
@ situation.” 
note 


t week, son sole bad | oould a 


living at Field Royal. Mr. 
: yo it is moxe han a 
coincidenge? Don’t you believe Providence 
j t have guided her to the home that 


d. 
wt “open fy 
Madeleinefelt injured. 

‘IT thought you would be so glad.”’ 

“My dear, lam glad—thankful, indeed, first 
to Heaven and then to you; but I cannot con- 
ceive how your aunt has brought herself to 
keep Dolly—I can’t call her Miss Smith—in 
her house. She must know who sheis! Do 
you think the resemblance which struck me 
80 forcably would have passed unnoticed by 
her?” 

Madeleine blushed. 

* Do you know what I fancied?” 

“ Tell me!” 

“You know Jack admires beauty, and— 
and, of course, he is free now. Perhaps they 
are keeping Dolly in ignorance of her own 
wealth in the hope that she will marry him. 
It would seem wonderfully disinterested of 
him to propose to his sister’s governess, and 
very generous in his parents to approve. 
Then, you know, Jack is not bad-looking! I 
think that is it. They thought if once she 
was his wife Field Royal would be Jack’s be- 
yond the slightest chance of loss!” 

Mr. Clifford looked at Madeleine. He 
seemed to be thinking of her more than of 
Dolly. 

“Should you mind.” 

“Mind!” repeated the girl, in a puzzled 
tone. “I don’t know—I don’t think Jack is 
worthy of her; but then if she loved him, 
perhaps that wouldn’t matter.” 

“T meant, should you mind for yourself?” 

“ Mr, Clifford, I thought you knew that was 
all over long ago? I never cared for my 
cousin in that way. I was.so young, and my 
aunt persuaded me, or we should never have 
been engaged.” 

“* Are you sure?”’ 

“‘T am so sure,’ said the heiress, wickedly, 
“that if Jack chose to go out to South Africa 
and bring home a wild Kaflir as a bride, al- 
though I might decline to be seen driving in 
the Park with my new cousin, and might re- 
gard her blanket costume as slightly inelegant, 
I really should bear the connection with the 
utmost resignation.” f 

Paul smiled; he really could not help it. 

“I ghall go to Northshire by to-night’s 
mail, and call,at Field Royal to-morrow. Of 
course, I shall.at once tell my ward of her 
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cured will you ratify your father's invitation 
to me to bring her here?” 

“T will.” 

‘You don’t mind?” He spoke awkwardly 
enough, for he was embarrassed. ‘‘ You know 
she has had no advantages—poor child! You 
may haye heard she was a dressmaker’s assist- 
ant; you know yourself she sang for money 
in the gtreets! You can overlook all this, and 
welcome her?” 

“She avorked to help support her mother.” 
said eleine, warmly; ‘‘she had a noble 

j her toil. Her life isa braver, more 

one than J have ever led! Oh, yes, 

geicome her! Tell ‘Dolly,’ Mr. Clifford, 
d in me. sister.” 

ut Dolly. Tho 


come 490 ; 
,» and yet he lingered. 
ainking how fair and sweet Madeleine 
hb her spring d of white maslin, 
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ul, restful air that boudoir had! Way 
of his own home be blegged swith thas 
ting treasure ? 
fed@leine,” he said, suddenly, “do you 
uaF gomething yon onge doll me gous 
months ago?’ 
ane blushed. 
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“Did 1?” ” anaauee 

“Do you know, child, those two specches gave 
birthto.a new, sweet hope in my heart? Even 
before t desire had come to me whore 
fulfilment alone I knew would make me 
happy, but I dismissed it as impossible, pre- 
sumptuous. It was only when I heard those 
words from you I hoped.” 

Madeleine played nervously with her blue 
ribbons. She made not the least inguiry as 
to what it was Paul Clifford had hoped. 

“T hoped my wishes might not be al in 
vain. Madeleine, I have often waited to speak 
to you, only I could not gain courage, but I 
cannot let things go on as they are. I cannot 
bear to be so near to you and yet sofar. This 
sweet familiar intercourse is torture to me if 
I can never be anything nearer than a friend. 
Child, in spite of the twenty Years between us 
can you learn tolove me? Madeleine, I have 
given you my whole heart. Dare I hope that 
some day you will be my cherished wife?” 

They were the sweetest words that could 
have fallen upon her ears. She had longed for 
this moment, yearned for it, and feared it 
would never come, In spite of the long years 
between them she loved this man with all her 
heart and soul. ‘The future held nothing 
brighter for her than the joy of passing her 
life at his side. 

‘Look up my, darling, and answer me,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Oh, Madeleine, end my suspense. 
No one will ever love you more tenderly than 
I, Oh! child, is it all in vain? Dou't you 
think you could learn to love me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Stay!” as with anair of great dejection 
he was preparing to turn aside, “stay, you 
have not heard meout. Ican never learn to 
love you Mr. Clifford,” her eyes drooped, ‘ ba- 
cause I have loved you all my life.” 

‘* Madeline.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she whispered, her head pillowed on 
his shoulder. ‘‘I can never remember a time 
when you did not seem to me a hero—a some- 
thing immeasurably greater and nobler than 
other people. I uged to think it was just hero- 
worship, but for months now I have known 
the truth,” 

“« Heaven bless you, my Madeleine! Heav- 
knows I will do my best to prove wortby the 
love of your true, pure heart!” aint 

That an hour passed in conversation, in- 
teresting only to the two concerned, will be 
readily believed; then Papl Jooked at the 
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[‘* I AM NOT HERE AS A FRIEND,” HE SAID, COLDLY, “BUT TO DEMAND WHAT YOU HAVE DONE WITH MY warp !”*] 


clock, and declared he must go. He hada few 
preparations to make at home, and he wanted 
to catch the mail train to Northshire. 

“It seems hard to leave you, my darling,” 
he said, regretfully, ‘‘and yet I cannot bear 
to neglect even a day in this quest we have 
followed together so long and hopelessly.” 

But Madeleine only strengthened his pur- 

pose. - 
“I could not love you so much if you 
neglected that os pe sero girl forme. Paul, 
do you know I was horribly jealous of her 
once?” 

He smiled fondly. 

**Oh ! Madeleine.” 

“‘ Well, I was. You seemed s0 full of interest 
in her, while for me, who loved you, you were 
cold and stern.” 

“‘I was never willingly cold to you, Made- 
leine. I tried to be sometimes, but I could 
never succeed.”’ 

““Why did you try?” 

“I feared you might guess my secret, and 
scorn an old man’s folly.’ 

“You are not old!” indignantly. 

But when he had left her, and she sat alone 
in the spring gloaming, happy tears rolled 
down her cheeks, for the desire of her life was 
granted her. In winning Paul Clifford’s love 
= one treasure she had longed for was granted 

er. 

Her lover went down by the night train to 
Northshire ; slept at the Devereux Arms, and 
made his appearance at Field Royal soon after 
ten o’clock. 

“Can I see Miss Smith?” 

The footman looked so astonished that Mr. 
Clifford had to explain himself, 

‘“T understood Miss Smith was residing here 
as governess to Lady Mabel Devereux.” 

‘She was here,” said the footman, with a 
marked stress on the verb, ‘‘ but she left last 
week, sir.” 

He knew Mr. Clifford well, and marvelled 
that he should not ask for the Countess. 

‘I suppose you can give me her address?” 





*« T cannot, sir.’’ 

“ Has she left for good ?”’ 

‘‘She went in a hurry, sir, meaning to stay 
a few days; but since that——” 

‘Go on,” slipping a sovereign into his hand. 

‘My business is of the utmost importance. 
I have been looking for Miss Smith for 
months.” 

“If you could only have come a week 
sooner, sir! If you area friend of the young 
lady you won't like the tale I have to tell.” 

“Yet I should like to hear it.” 

“ Lord Devereux summoned all the servants 
together, sir, last Friday, and told them he 
had been basely deceived in Miss Smith, that 
she had rebbed him right and left, and that 
but for her youth he would have prosecuted 
her for theft. He forbade her name to be 
mentioned.”’ 

“Té is a lie!” cried Paul Clifford. ‘She 
never stooped to such a crime!”’ 

“‘ There’s not a servant among us as believed 
it, sir!’’ said John, fiercely. ‘‘And Mrs. 
Bond, the housekeeper, was so indignant she 
left on the spot. As sweet-faced a lady as 
ever lived, Miss Smith was; one who'd do a 
wrong to nobody.” 

‘I must see your master.”’ 

“You'll find the Earl uncommonly stiff 
on that point, sir. I never saw him so put 
out.” 

‘‘IT must see him. Is he at home?” 

‘In the library, sir, with the Countess.” 

‘Show me to them.” 

Lord and Lady Desmond rose to receive 
their guest with outstretched handsand every 
expression of pleasure, but Paul Clifford 
never returned their greeting, never seemed 
even to see their outstretched hands, or to see 
the chair placed for him. 

‘“‘T am not here as a friend,’’ he said, 
coldly. ‘I stand before you as the guardian 
of the late Lord Tesmond to demand what 
you have done with my ward. Dorothea, 
Countess of Desmond, has been in your house 





for months. I am here to-day to demand her 
at your hands.” 

There was a smothered cry from the two 
who listened to Paul’s fierce words; one had 
swooned, the other, ashen pale, stood 
trembling like a criminal before his judge. 


(To be continued.) 








Humax Hipprnation Expramep. — Human 
hibernation as practised in India is thus ex- 
plained :—A tunnel is dug from the grave of 
the neighbouring jungle; the grave itself is 
partially prepared. he subject is then, in 
sight of the spectators, prepared by having his 
ears and nostrils filled with wax and his 
tongue turned back. He is then apparently 
buried, creeps through the tunnel and gets 
away. After six months, or any other in- 
terval, he creeps back again, is dug up ap- 
parently lifeless, and restored with infinite 
pains. 

Kisses Bt Post.—The young postmaster of 
Znaim was busy at work in his office when a 
gentle knock came to the door, and in stepped 
& buxem young country lass. Walking up to 
the desk she handed the official, with a bashful 
smile, a post-office order, which he closely ex- 
amined, and paid the young woman the sum 
inscribed. At the same time he asked her 
why she had not detached the coupon from 
the order, as the sender had written a further 
communication for her.—‘‘ Indeed?” said 
the girl. ‘* Well, you see, I can’t read ; perhaps 
you'll be so kind as to read it for me.” The 
postmaster read as follows:—‘‘I send you 
herewith three florins and a thousand kis ses. 
Glancing rapidly at the young person’ he 
added, with his accustomed official gravity :— 
‘You have got the rp oem I am ready to: 
give you the kisses.” The young peasant- 
woman accepted the balance of her order. 
On reaching home she said :—‘‘ Eh, but it’s @ 
grand concern—this post-office; you cam 
now get kisses sent along with your money - 
orders.” 
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(“I WILL NEVER REST,’ SHE CRIED, EXCITEDLY, “ UNTIL I MAKE S8fR HUBERT LESLIE OWN ME AS HIS BROTHER'S wire !’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I. 
STAVELEY PARE. 


Tue rain came down in torrents, whilst the 
wind, in fitful gusts, would moan and shriek 
like demons, as it carried out its work of de- 
struction, amid the old trees of Staveley 
Park. 

Only now and then was it, that an unlucky 
pedestrian came in sight, and the lights in the 
cottages and uncurtained windows looked the 
only thing cheerful on that dreary road, as 
Sir Hubert Leslie rode from the little country 
railway-station to the Park itself. 

He was accompanied by a groom, whose 
thoughts were anything but pleasant ones, as 
he tore along the muddy road after his 
master ; the hoofs of his horse splash, splash, 
until he and his rider became equally be- 
smeared, 

“On, on, brave Brutus! ’’ and the Baronet 
dug his spurs deeper into his favourite’s sides, 
as he urged him to greater speed. 

At last their destination was reached, when, 
not waiting for the attendance of the lodge- 
keeper, the groom speedily dismounted, open- 
ing the gate for his master to pass through. 

A stately elm had fallen in their path, 
struck down by the ruthless wind, but Brutus 
made it no obstacle to the speed at which he 
was going, clearing the same before the former 
was aware of the fact, and a few moments 
later, drawing up, his bright coat covered with 
mud, and his sides flecked with foam, at the 
entrance to the mansion. 

Bestowing a graceful pat on the horse’s 
neck, Sir Hubert leapt from the saddle, and, 
consigning Bratus to the care of the groom, 
with a hasty injunction that he was to be well 
cared for, entered the house. 

“How is she?” he asked of the servant, 


who quickly relieved him of his outer coat, 
when, without waiting for the reply, he hastily 
ascended the stairs. 

How quiet all appeared in that long corridor ! 
Not a sound was perceptible to his senses, 
saving the baying of a dog in the outer yard, 
as, with a dread that even his footsteps should 
disturb the stillness, he gently turned the 
handle of a room at the further end. 

A woman attired in black, with white apron 
and high cap, approached as he entered. 

“Tam glad you have come, Sir Hubert,” 
she said; “‘ my lady has been asking for you,”’ 
and she motioned for him to approach the 
fire, the former being asleep. 

“ A son or a daughter, nurse ?’’ he asked, as, 
allowing the woman to administer something 
to prevent kis catching cold, he anxiously 
awaited her answer. 

But the cordial she was preparing seemed to 
occupy her sole attention, the question having 
to be repeated before Sir Hubert could obtain 
an answer, when at the moment she was about 
to reply, a gentle voice was heard from the 
bed inquiring for himself. 

‘‘Yes, I am here, darling!” he answered, 
and regardless of the damp which still clung 
to his garments, unheeding the remonstrances 
of nurse, who was almost in a fit at the sight, 
Sir Hubert had clasped his wife in his strong 
arms. 

“And baby,” said the latter, calling her 
husband’s attention to a tiny mite of humanity 
which nestled close to her side. 

“Oh! baby is a beauty!” he smiled, and 
then, to his questioning look,— 

‘* A little girl,’’ she responded. 

And it was evident, although owing to the 
subdued light the expression of disappoint- 
ment on the father’s countenance was not 
apparent to the other occupants of the 
chamber, that baby went down several 
degrees in the estimation of the Baronet. 

‘* You must not talk too much, my lady.” 

And nurse, upon whom it had suddenly 








dawned that there was an incomprehensive 


change in the tone of her master, naturally 
put it down to the cause of disappointment, 
and fearing her lady should notice the same, 
thus used her authority to prevent further 
mischief. 

“ Entailed in the male line,” Sir Hubert 
muttered to himself, when later on he re- 
paired to his own room, “and I came here to- 
night full of hope; yes, hope which has fallen, 
like that stately elm, a barrier in my path.”’ 

But the foreboding of a greater trouble 
than that hung over the master of Staveley 
Park. 

The next morning Lady Leslie’s condition 
was the cause of anxiety to her medical 
attendant, an anxiety, which, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, hourly increased, symp- 
toms having set in whieh baffled all his skill, 
obliging him on the third day to apprise Sir 
Hubert of the seriousness of the case. 

“Do you think there is any danger, 
doctor ?”’ the latter asked, his life apparently 
hanging on the answer. 

“T should wish a consultation,” was the 
evasive reply. 

And s0 two eminent physicians from 
London were speedily in attendance, and the 
faintest hope conveyed to the husband, 
although they knew but too well that Lady 
Leslie's life was not worth a day’s purchase. 

Another night had come and gone, her life 
slowly ebbing away, her time on earth shorter 
and shorter. 

Sir Hubert was still beside her bed; they 
did not strive to prevent him now, the hours 
were so short in which she could remain with 
her hand in his. 

It was useless to deceive him further, and 
the sad truth was told him, when convulsive 
sobs shook his whole frame, and the physi- 
cians even feared that the blow would be 
greater than he could bear. 

“You will never forget to love her? I 
know, Hubert, you were disappointed that 
there was no son to inherit the lands of 
Staveley; but, darling, it was Heaven's will, 
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and you will not let my innocent babe 
suffer? ’’ 

A moan of anguish alone escaped from the 
lips of the strong man, as pressing the trans- 
parent hand of his dying wife, in answer to 
her prayer, his head sank buried in the snowy 
coverlet, whilst his breast heaved with the 
intensity of his grief. 

‘ Heaven give me strength to stand this! * 


he cried, “@h, Heaven, my p ent is 
greater than I can bear!” « , unable 
further to combat with his » he wag Jed 


silently from the zeom. 
And to Florence Lay Leslie 
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beautiful in death, head fille j 
the red tinge of the dese entumn neotel 
on the few leaves still hanging on ¢he 
leafless trees. 

The evenings had become cold, whilst all 
nature began to assume the dreary garb of a 
dying year, though at times the sun would 
burst forth in almost summer gladness. 

“TIcannot learn any more now, mother 
dear,” and a boy of eight years or so shut the 
book over which he had been poring, whilst 
his mother, apparently intent on some fancy 
work, plied her needle in the waning light. 

“Very well, darling; but #f you do not 
study, Bruce, you can never be a great man,”’ 
and the former passed her hand caressingly 
over the curly locks of the child. “Try a 
little longer ; it will soon be dark, and then we 
svill put by lessons for to-day.” 

With a weary sigh the boy resumed his 
task, whilst Mrs, Morven, putting aside her 
embroidery, took: up the daily paper, hoping 
thus to divert her attention from her little 
son.” 

For some seconds all was silence; Bruce, 
svith his head resting on his hands, intent on 
the page before him, till a slight exclamation 
from his mother caused him to look up. 

“Too dark to read now, pet !’’ she said, and 
the boy, only too glad, put away His book, 
whilst, still retainining the paper, Mrs. 
Morven vacated the seat she had occupied by 
the window, as a servant entered to light the 
gas, when, Bruce begging that he might go 
and have game, they left the room together. 

“Is God's hand in this?” she asked 
herself, as, resuming her paper, she again 
read :— 

“On the 4th inst., at Staveley Park, the 
wife of Sir Hubert Leslie, of a daughter,” and 
then further on, at a later date, was chronicled 
the death of the youthful mother. 

** Yes, Hubert,” she mentally ejaculated, 
and her dark eyes fell on the deep folds of her 
crape dress, ‘‘ you have robbed the orphan 
and the widow, and your sin will yet find you 
out.” 

Lady Florence dead, and no son to inherit; 
but Bruce, running in to show her some white 
mice one of the servants had given him, put 
an end to her reflections. 

Juanita Morven was a Spaniard by birth, 
on her mother's side: her father, an English 
officer, having married, when abroad, the 





beautiful senorita, whom he brought home, 
then but a bride of a few months. 

The former had been dead some years, and 
when in the future Juanita, who was then but 
a girl, scarcely seventeen, one day left the 
educational establishment—in which, at her 
mother’s death, she had been P cet by the 
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hopes fell on them, the new son, the husband 
but.of a few months, brought home dying, on 
that day when they had arranged together for 
return to England. 

Yes, he had met with an accident, which 
proved fatal within the space of a brief half 
hour. 

He had but time to press the weeping girl, 
so soon to be a widow, to his heart, and all 
was over—Sir Bruce Leslie was dead. 

Then came the.sad return home, to find 
there was none for the girl, who in less than a 
year had become bride, widow, and was 
shortly to-become a mother, but under her 
father’s roof. : *> 

According to Sir Bruce’s last request the 
physician in attendance had telegraphed to 
his brother as soon as the breath was out of 
his patient, so that on Juanita’s return a week 
later, she found the latter installed in the 
place she had thought to be hers, who met her 
with cold politeness, informing her how 
matters stood, that he was heir-at-law, and no 
will having been left by the late Baronet, con- 
sequently -no provision was made for her; in 
fact, it was the first intimation he had re- 
ceived that his brother had been married, but 
he offered her, in the event of her statement 
being true, the hospitality of his home:-until 
some arrangement could be arrived at. 

But Juanita rejected his offer with scorn, 
her eyes flashing fire as her Spanish blood 
rosé at the doubt insinuated that she had a 
right to bear the name of Leslie; and then 
with her young heart bowed down with her 
‘great sorrow, she returned to her father, 
pouring into his ears the tale of her grief, and 
imploring him to at once set out for France, 
bringing back with him the proofs. of her 
marriage. 

How anxiously she awaited hisreturn. Her 
ehild at least would be heir, though she could 
lay no claim to the estate, and she could con- 
front the man, with the proof that she-was 
his brother’s wife in her hand, who had dared 
to doubt the truth of what she said. 

But her heart sank within her, as, on the 
Colonel’s return, she read her worst fears re- 
flected in his countenance. 

The little church at Marcelle had been 


SEE 
destroyed by fire only two days after they left 
Paris, and no trace of the register left. Of 
course the people at the hotel where they 
stayed remembered the circumstance well, 
but they knew no one who was present at the 
ceremony, no one having heard of any other 
name but Morven, which was the One the 
young people went by. 
_ And you are sure, Nita, that you wexemar- 
vied in the name of Leslie? ” asked her father. 
“ Oh, yes, father,” replied the girl, through 
her tears ; “‘and do you doubt me, too?” 
“No, my child; Heayer forbid,” wes the 
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as a beacon urging her on ) 40 the 
peace which awaited her after all her trials 
she remained beneath her father’s roof. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE COLONEL. 


Ercut years had fled since Colonel 
Nelson had brought his daughter to his 
suburban home, and he had ceased to look 
upon it as at all likely that Nita would ever 
be able to establish her claim. 

In fact, he would rather matters should re- 
main as they were than have any litigation in 
a court of law. He was very happy in his 
peaceful life, with his flowers, and—the 
greatest charm of his existence—his little 
grandson, to whom he was sufficiently rich to 
give a college education, and when the day 
came that he should be called to his rest there 
would be ample means left for his and his 
mother’s benefit. 

So the eight years sped their course, and 
the Colonel, instead of growing older, 
appeared to become younger in this blissful 
calm. 

He had in his youth seen much service, 
losing an arm whilst fighting for his comntry, 
but that affected him little; amputation he 
strongly believed in, and carried out.to the 
letter. 

“li a member offend thee cut it off,” 
his favourite quotation, parting with a 
little toe and half his teeth} with the 
same stoicism as he displayed when, 02 
the field of battle, he calmly asked the doctor 
to chop off his shattered arm, until, as bis 
daughter laughingly remarked, there would 
be nothing left of him. 

“ Halioa! Nita; all alone?’ he asked, as 
on entering-the room he discovered Mrs. 
Morven with the open paper still before her. 

But she was no longer reading it; her face 
was turned towards the fire, whilst her eyes 
wore a dreamy, far-away look, only leaving 
them when, with a half start, she turned at 
her father’s approach. 

“ Yes,” she replied. ‘* Bruce is gons to play ; 
but look here. You read that, father,” and 
she held the journal to him, pointing out the 
announcement which had attracted her atten- 
tion. 
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“Lady Leslie dead!” ejaculated the latter, 
«“ Dead—a bride of a year! Howsad!”’ 

“Yes,” said Nita; “but look here,’’ and 
she pointed also to the other event, in which 
she was interested—the birth of a daughter. 

Colonel Nelson remained for some moments 
sileat, whilst it was evident the thoughts of 
both ran in the same channel, when his 
daughter was the first to break the stillness, 
as advancing to where the former had seated 
himself by the table, she knelt by his side. 

‘‘ Heaven’s hand is in this,” she said, look- 
ing up with a sudden fire in her dusky eyes. 
“ The waysof Providence are inscrutable, but 
they are sure. Our boy will yet, with Heaven’s 
aid, prove his right to Staveley Park.” 

“My child!” and the Colonel passed 
his hand over her glossy hair, ‘‘ why will you 
iet your mind work on an impossibility? 
Have I not done all that a man could do 
to establish onal claim to the name of Leslie. 
anf miserably failed? How could you do 
more?” 

“No, no, father; I don’t upbraid you, you 
know I don’t,’’ and she drew his face down- 
warts, until it rested against her own soft 
cheek ; ‘but there is a something within me, 
which is ever telling me that the day will 
come when my child will know no cause 
which should bring dishonour on his name. 
You know, father,’’ she continued, ‘ that I told 
you the verger and his wife were witnesses to 
the marriage.”’ 

“ Yes, that is all right, Nita,’ the Colonel 
replied; ‘‘but even they had left Marcelle, 
leaving no clue to their whereabouts behind 
them.’ 


“ But they are living?” she said. 

“They may be,” was the reply. 

“They are,” she answered, excitedly; ‘I 
feel they are. Heaven would never be so 
crud as to remove every one, everything from 
my path that could prove the truth of my 
words; and though it be the work of years I 
will never rest until I make Sir Hubert Leslie 
own meas his brother's wife.” ; 

And then, with passionate sobs, she let her 
heatl droop on the old man’s knee, when little 
Brvce rushed into the room. 

‘‘ Look, grandpapa, look! Isn't he pretty?” 

he said, drawing his grandfather's attention 
toa little pug pup he held in hisarms; but his 
eyes falling on the dejected attitude of his 
mother, as her sobs fell on his ears, he con- 
fided the dog to the care of the former, whilst, 
throwing his arms round the other’s neck, he 
usefl every childish entreaty for her to leave 
off orying. 
Pressing the boy to her breast, Nita re- 
strainefl her emotion, when, rising from her 
lowly position, she resumed her seat, to lavish 
praises on his new treasure. 

And later on, long into the silent hours of 
the night, did Juanita watch, whilst little 
Bruce, with the tiny pug pressed close in his 
arms, slept in his snow-white bed, uncon- 
scious of the mother who bent over him, as 
tears of agony fell on his sunny curls, whilst 
she prayed for help from above, to assist her 
in her search. : 

Plan after plan revolved themselves in her 
unl respecting her course of proceeding. 

She would go to France herself—to the little 
town where she and Bruce were married. 

_No one would recognise in her the young 
girl who nine years back was wedded in the 
little Protestant church to the English 
monsieur. : 

So the next morning she almost took the 
Colonel’s breath away when she told him she 
in going to leave for Calais the following 


‘You will take care of Bruce, father?” she 
said. “And you, darling,” she continued, as 
ce clasped the boy to her bosom, “ you will 
8004 whilst mamma is away? and I will 

‘ing you something pretty from France!” 
me ring me @ pretty collar for Toby,” said 

€ child, and he held up the puppy to say 
pood-bye to his mother; whan a few hours 
pa. with a spirit sanguine of success, Mrs. 

erven st for the Continent, her father 





standing by the while, waving his one arm to 
her as she went on what he styled a mad 
journey. 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE LOST PAGE. 


Tue next morning Juanita landed in Calais. 
She had crossed by the night boat from Dover, 
and when she set her foot on French ground 
the sun came out in all its brilliancy like an 
omen of good. 

It helped, at all events, to raise her mind 
from the sense of despondency which had 
overwhelmed her, when the excitement under 
which she had been labouring having passed 
she found herself alone in a foreigh land. 

She carried but little luggage, and was not 
long delayed at the Customs, when she at 
once took train to Paris, her destination being 
the hotel where she and Bruce stayed during 
those few blissful days of her young life. 

But the same had changed hands, and in no 
one could Nita recognise a familiar face. 

Yes, nine years wrought many changes, and 
yet she was so little changed ; care had failed 
to leave its traces on her lovely face, as though 
the hand of her sad destiny shrank from 
marring the beauty which was alone left to 


er. 

Impatient of delay, anxious to return, she 
remained but one night in Paris before pro- 
ceeding on her journey. 

The warm glow of autumn rested on the 
trees, whilst a bright sun caused the white 
houses of the little suburb to dazzle her eyes 
when Nita entered it at noon the next day. 

The Protestant church, which she re- 
membered so well, had been rebuilt with iron ; 
and although she stayed some time by the 
gate in the hope of seeing someone connected 
with the same she could see no one. 

There was the little cottage where formerly 
dwelt the woman whose duty it was to clean 
the sacred edifice. There seemed little altera- 
tion there. The ivy still covered the porch, 
and extended to the windows each side, opening 
on to the tiny garden, in summer time gay 
with flowers of every hue. 

Surely, thought Nita, she could give her 
some information leading to the object she 
had in view ! 

But in reply to her gentle knock it was a 
stranger who opened the door, who, in reply 
to her questions, stated that she had not long 
been appointed to the office of church cleaner ; 
but madame had become too old for the work, 
and had gone to live with her son, somewhere 
in Paris. 

“And you remember nothing of the fire 
which destroyed the old building?” asked 
Nita. 

“Oh! yes, mademoiselle,”’ the woman 
replied. ‘“ But come in, and I will tell you 
all about it. It is cold standing here.”’ 

Nita, only too glad of the invitation, quickly 
entered, whilst the beating of her heart must 
have been audible to her companion, who 
bringing forward some cakes and wine insisted 
on her taking some refreshment first. 

*‘ About the fire,’’ she said, ‘‘she remembered 
it as though it was yesterday. There had 
been a wedding there a few days before, and 
Madame Cloville, the pew-opener, had just 
stepped over to her mother’s to tell her all 
about it, it being what she thought a run- 
away match. And it isn’t so lively here but 
what we are glad of a little sensation or 
romance; and I, being a girl at the time, 
listened attentively to the story.” 

“Do you remember the names of the 
parties?” asked Nita. 

“Bless you! no, mademoiselle,” answered 
the woman, in provincial French. ‘All I 
know is, madame said they were English, and 
the bride was very young and beautiful. Well, 
mother and I were intent on the story when 
all at once the heavens were lighted up with a 
lurid glare. The church, which we could 
plainly see, was on fire. It was all safe, 
madame said, when she left after the evenin 
service, which was over at six o’clock; an 





frightened out of her life she ran as fast as 
she could for assistance. But it was useless, 
for before water could be procured from the 
canal it was one sheet of flame. You see, 
mademoiselle, it was built of wood, the old 
church was, and it stood no chance. Tie 
over-heating of a flue, for it was cold weather, 
was the cause, they said, of the accident.” 

‘“ And was nothing sayed ?’’ asked Nita. 

“Yes, miss; fortunately the communion- 
plate and the register books were not in at the 
time, it being the custom to.remove them efter 
the last service to the Manse.’’ 

“Then the books were not burnt?” 
Nita cried, before the woman could complete 
her sentence. ‘‘ Tell me—tel] me, good woman, 
where I can see the register, and I will double 
this as your reward? ” 

She had risen from her seat in her excite- 
ment, when from her purse she drew two 
Napoleons and placed them in the hand of 
her companion, whilst the latter looked on 
amazed, but recovering herself,— 

‘*Monsieur le Cucé lives but a few steps 
from here. I will show mademoiselle the 
way,” when hastily adjusting her cloak she put 
the hood over her head, telling Nita she was 
ready. 

Too excited for words the latter followed 
her in silence, until they arrived at the gate 
of the Manse. 

A neat maid answered their summons, who, 
on the woman explaining to her the purport of 
their visit, requested Nita to enter, and then 
closed the door on madame,'who said she would 
await mademoiselle’s return. 

The room into which she was ushered was 
evidently the Curé’s study; the walls were 
covered with well filled-bookcases, and the 
centre table was the same as used in offices. 

The top was covered with papers of different 
description, whilst an unfinished sermon lay 
open where it had been left by the writer ; but, 
the door opening, Nita had no time to make 
further observation, when the Curé himself 
entered the room. 

He was a young man, not more than thirty ; 
his face was close shaven, which msde him 
look even younger ; and a look of disappoint- 
ment passed over the countenance of the 
former when she gaw he was not the clergy- 
man who had read the marriage service when 
abe and Bruce had knelt before the altar 
rails, 

But'quickly conquering the feeling of depres- 
sion which had suddenly seized her she teld 
her errand, stating, with the tears starting to 
her eyes which she could not control, that 
not only did her honour but the future of her 
son depend upon her finding this proof of her 
marriage. 

As she proceeded, mentioning the name of 
her déad husband, a change became percep- 
tible on the face of the Curé, and he listened 
intently to the completion of her story ; when, 
informing her that since the new building, 
which was of iron, had been erected, the books 
were kept there, whither he would conduct 
her immediately. 

Madame wasjawaiting her when she emerged 
from the Manse, accompanied by the Curé 
himself, who, telling her that the lady would 
call at her cottage on her return from the 
church, quickly rejoined his visitor. 

It was but a few minutes’ walk when their 
feet trod the soft green grass leading to the 
sacred porch; when the Curé, inserting the 
key,’opened the door, and, bidding Nite foliow, 
advanced to the vestry. 

How hollow their footsteps sounded.on the 
tesselated floor, on which a glow of wich colour 
was thrown as the rays of the afternoon's sun 
penetrated the painted windows ! 

For a few seconds Nita knelt before :the 
altar, on which glittered a golden cross, whilst 
& canvas screen, on which different saints 
were portrayed, formed a dark backgroynd to 
the same, when,with howed head, she implored 
Heaven to aid her in her search, and erown it 
with success. Then, with a happier feeling, 
she rejoined the Curé, who awaited her in the 
vestry. 
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The books had been taken down by him, the 
one bearing the date she required already 
placed for her investigation. 

With eager eyes she watched the former as 
he turned to the page relating to the date and 
circumstance she gave him ; but the certificate 
on which the balance of her life seemed to 
hang, the few words, more precious in her 
sight than untold gold, the leaf which would 
have removed the stain which now rested on 
the name of her boy, was gone. 

With alow moan of inward pain, too great 
for words, she turned to the Curé, himself 
ecarcely less moved, and closed the book. 

It was useless to search further, and as 
every hope died within her she could scarce 
persuade her limbs to fulfil their office, when 
leaving the spot where those hopes now lay 
buried. 

“You know nothing?” was all she asked, 
referring to the purloined page. 

‘* At present I cannot speak,” was his reply ; 
“my surmisest!may be incorrect, but’’—and 
he fervently pressed her hand—‘ as I am the 
servant of Him who is the father of the father- 
less and the widow, I will pursue inquiries, 
and should a clue to this 'mystery reach you 
there is my card. I am your friend.” 

He had uncovered his head while standing 
beneath God's Heaven; he registered a vow 
to serve her if it were in his power, and then, 
with the words, ‘* Dieu vous bénit,”’ he left her 
in charge of the woman, fo whose cottage she 
now adjourned. 

‘It is too late for mademoiselle to return 
to Paris to-night,” the latter said; ‘she is 
welcome to remain here.” 

‘*No, no!” replied Juanita, rousing herself 
from her sad thoughts. ‘‘ You are very, very 
kind, but there is a diligence leaves at five 
o’clock—I will go by it. But will you give that 
to Monsieur le Curé?” she asked, as taking a 
leaf from her pocket-book, she wrote a few 
lines, and put them into the woman’s hands. 

It was merely her address in London, with 
a few words of thanks for his kindness, and a 

request, should anything transpire respecting 
the abstracted certificate, would he communi- 
prey a with her as the friend he had promised 
to be. 

Once again in Paris she was as anxious to 
leave it for England; but not until the next 
day could she start on the home journey, when, 
notwithstanding that she took the shortest 
route, it seemed an interminable time, till worn 
out with excitement and fatigue she alighted 
at Rose Cottage. 





CHAPTER VY. 
TROUBLES INCREASE. 


Brucg was delighted to see his mother back 
again, whilst he lost no time in encircling 
Toby’s fat neck in the new Parisian collar; 
but the Colonel, who was not well, was in any- 
thing but a good humonr, declaring that he 
knew all along how it would end. 

‘But, papa, dear!” urged Nita, “ it was im- 
possible that you could tell that the certificate 
was abstracted when your idea was that the 
book had been destroyed in the fire.’’ 

“Well, burnt or stolen,” the former replied, 
testily, ‘it amounts to the samething. Your 
journey was a fruitless one.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps not, dear.” 

“Perhaps not! Why, what have you got 
into your head now? A clue, I suppose, to 
the parties who did it,’”’ but as, in turning, his 
eyes fell on the sad-worn face of hia daughter 
his tone became gentler. “Nita, my poor 
child!” he said, “‘ may Heaven help you,” and 
then bidding her sit beside him, she entered 
into the full particulars of her journey; not 
until at the conclusion of her story, when she 
averred her intention of proceeding to Staveley 
Park on the following day, did he lose his 
patience, 

“Are you mad?’’ he asked. ‘What is 
your reason for doing that?” 

_ “ This, father,” was the reply. ‘To whose 
interest could it be to remove all proofs of his 
brother’s marriage but Sir Hubert’s? And 





maybe now, when the hand of affliction is 
heavy upon him, when Heaven in its justice has 
denied him an heir, he may repent when he is 
aware that I am not ignorant of his perfidy.” 

‘* Hush, Nita!’ returned the Colonel, “ you 
allow your feelings to carry you too far. You 
jump at conclusions, and accuse Sir Hubert of 
a crime of which he may never be guilty.” 

But, notwithstanding her father’s argu- 
ments,’ Juanita could not rest until, in the im- 
pulsiveness of her nature, she had confronted 
the former, when she would appeal to his better 
feelings to restore, if not the lands to which 
her son was heir, at least to give her back the 
name which was rightfully her own. 

“You are a mad girl, Nita!’ were the 
Colonel’s last words, as she started the next 
day ; ‘‘ but don’t be long away, dear. I feel far 
from well, and don’t like to be left.” 

“ Bruce will take care of you, papa, dear— 
won’t you?”’ she said, turning to the boy; 
‘‘and mamma will be back to-morrow.” 

Scarcely four weeks had elapsed since that 
night when Sir Hubert rode through the pour- 
ing rain to his wife’s bedside, and now he was 
alone, with his empty heart, and his frustrated 
hopes. 

He neyer cared to look on the face of the 
babe, the innocent cause of all his suffering, 
and yet whilst the last dying words of his lost 
love rang in his ears he felt it was she who 
must yet fill the void in his affections. 

All around Staveley appeared to sympathise 
with him in his great grief, and the leafless 
trees would sough and moan as though they 
partook of his sorrow, whilst within even the 
servants moved with noiseless. tread, fearful 
~* disturbing the silence which hung over 
all. 

In the same place, where he had sat day 
after day since his wife's death, he now occu- 
pied the chair before the library fire, his head, 
in whieh grey hairs had suddenly appeared, 
resting on his hand, as still he nursed his 
bitter sorrow, when a servant, entering, an- 
nounced Mrs. Morven. 

The name, so suddenly falling on his ear, 
aroused him from his reverie, as, rising from 
his chair, his eyes encountered those of 
Juanita, whilst for 2 moment he seemed in- 
capable of speech, until the door, closing 
behind the former, recalled him to a sense of 
his position, when, motioning her to a chair, 
he requested to know the purport of her 
visit. 

“T have just returned from Marcelle, Sir 
Hubert. Doubless you can guess the ob- 
ject I had in view when I went there,” Nita 
replied, as, seating herself, she gazed on the 
grief-stricken man before her. 

Bat the sound of her voice had thrown his 
thoughts in a different channel, whilst his 
face resumed its hard, proud expression, the 
soft look whieh sorrow had given to his coun- 
tenance having fled at her words. 

“TIT can only surmise, madame,” he answered, 
“that you went there to endeavour to corrobo- 
rate by proofs,which never existed the roman- 
tic story with which you favoured me some 
years since,” 

“I went, Sir Hubert, to search myself for 
that which should redeem my lost name.”’ 

“ Indeed,” he replied, sarcastically. ‘Of 
course you found it ?”’ 

**No,” she returned; “but not because it 
never existed, Sir Hubert, but because I was 
nt first in seeking the same.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ he asked, angrily. 

‘*‘ This,” she replied, whilst her eyes flashed 
fire. ‘I mean that those whose interest it 
was to destroy what I held most sacred, to 
deprive me of that a woman prizes more than 
life, and to rob my boy of his: birthright, had 
been before me.” 

In her excitement she had risen from her 
seat, and for a moment Sir Hubert’s coun- 
tenance became pale with suppressed rage, 
the next, with calm sarcasm, he inquired,— 

‘““Whom, may I ask, do you accuse, Mrs. 
Morven? Pray be seated, and let us quietly 
discuss this matter.” 

“No,” she answered ; ‘‘ I will say here what 





——— 


I have to say for the last time; but until I 
have—which, mark me, Sir Hubert Leslie, I 
shall one day have—undeniable testimony to 
the truth of what I state I name no one. I 
came to-night to appeal to your heart, if you 
have one, to do me justice before a higher 
power compels you to do so. Heaven is 
against you in not blessing you with a son, in 
taking from you the only creature whom I 
believe you loved!” 

“Hush!” he said; ‘‘ at least spare her, and 
listen to me,’’ he added, in a softer tone. “I 
do not doubt your word; you were but a child 
at the time my brother was supposed to have 
married you, and, as many girls are, may 
have been deceived; but it is utterly absurd 
to suppose for one moment that you can up- 
hold your claim to the Staveley estates on 
your bare word, that you can bring forward 
your boy as heir to the same on your unsup. 
ported evidence. Hark to what I say. When 
you can establish his legal right to them I will 
renounce my hold on such.” 

Seeing the effect his words had on her, he 
continued,— 

‘You come to me, Mrs. Morven, indirectly 
accusing me of robbery and usurpation of 
rights which do not belong to me. I¢ is not 
only foolish, but it is wrong—unquestionably 
wrong. I will be your friend if you will not 
persist in making me your enemy, and I will, 
as far as I can, advance the interests of your 
son.” 

Overtaxed with the excitement of the last 
few days Juanita’s spirits gave way, as, sink- 
ing into the chair she had vacated, she burst 
into tears, whilst Sir Hubert, not blind to the 
advantage he had gained, kindly pressed her 
hand, while reiterating his feelings of friend- 
ship to herself and boy. 

‘*I will do no more,” she said, rising to go, 
“ but leave it in the hands of Him who is the 
protector of the fatherless and the widow!” 

** Amen,” Sir Hubert replied, whilst a look 
of relief passed over his stern features. 

And so they parted, when once more, 
dispirited and oppressed with a sensé of dis- 
appointment, Juanita returned home. 

She was surprised to learn from the servant 
that the Colonel was confined to his room. 
She knew he must be very ill before he would 
consent to being kept in bed, and it was with 
@ misgiving of fresh trouble that she ascended 
the stairs. 

Bruce was sitting by his grandfather’s side, 
with a grave look-on his childish face, but 
sprang up with a cry of delight when his 
mother entered the soom. 

“Oh, father, dear, what is the matter?” 
asked Nita, and she threw her arms round the 
invalid’s neck, but the short, quick breath told 
her too plainly from what he was suffering. 

“You must see Dr. Atkins, dear, at once,” 
she said, and; ringing the bell, she gave direc- 
tions to the servant who answered it to go 
immediately for medical assistance, notwith- 
standing that the sick man declared there was 
no occasion for the attendance of the former— 
he would be all right in a few days. 

He considered a doctor was always unneces- 
sary except-when a limb had tobe amputated, 
sad in the present case, there being no mem- 
ber with which he could dispense which would 
alleviate his suffering, he thought it utter non- 
sense to call one in. 

But Juanita was immovable; so Dr. Atkins 
e1me as soon as possible after having received 
the summons. 

“‘There’s not much the matter, doctor,” 
the Colonel said; “but perhaps it is as well 
you came, to satisfy Mrs. Morven.” 

And the doctor thought it was as well he 
did, for the patient was seriously ill, and, as 
he told his daughter, bronchitis might prove 
very troublesome with a man of his build. ‘, 

“I don’t think I shall be here long, child, 
the former said, one day, when Nita was watch- 
ing by his bedside, ‘and I want to speak to 
you about how'you will find affairs when Iam 
gone.” ; 

“ Don’t talk like that, father,” she replied 
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« you will recover, but just now are weak and 
nervous.” 

A faint smile passed over the face of the 
sick man. 

“No, no,” he answered, ‘I know better. 
The hardest battle I have ever been called 
upon to fight is before me now—the battle with 
death. Don’t say me nay, Nita. I feel it, and 
know that in the end the latter will conquer. 
But don’t cry,” he continued, as the tears 
started to the eyes of the other; ‘‘ maybe for 
a time you’ll miss me, and I had hoped te have 
beee spared until—until, darling, you could 
rightfully assume your own name, But I shall 
be better off ; take care of Bruce, there is plenty 
left for you and him.” 

Then a fit of coughing prevented him fora 
time from saying more, but as it passed off,— 

‘ Nita,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is one secret in my 
life that I must tell you, because there is 
another to whom I have left a portion of the 
property which otherwise would have been 
yours and Bruce’s alone. 

“Some years before I met your mother, 
when abroad, I came across @ little French 
girl. She was very pretty, and whilst I fancied 
i loved her she fell desperately in love with 
me, and ultimately I married her. I was very 
wild in those days, and, being only a subaltern, 
had not more money than I knew what to do 
with. My father had paid my debts over and 
over again, until he refused to do so any more, 
and I felt Jsure was he cognizant of my mar- 
riage he would disown me. 

“The three months’ leave, which I had 
spent in the French capital, was drawing toa 
close when these unpleasant facts forced them. 
selves upon me. ‘To take my little Marie to 
England would be madness, to leave her would 
I know break her heart, 

“There was no alternative. So putting off 
the evil moment in which I should be com- 
pelled to break it to her, I let her live on ina 
fool's paradise ; while, although I had ceased 
to love her, the part I was acting made me 
despicable in my own eyes. But when, at 
Jast, I told her it was imperative that I should 
rejoin my regiment, that it was equally im- 
possible that I could take her with me, I 
was totally unprepared for the scene which 
followed. 

“Her passion overcame her strength, and 
after heaping curses on my head she fell 
senseless at my feet, when placing her on a 
sofa I summoned assistance, and, after press- 
ing a kiss on her white face, left the house. 

“ The next day I left for England, when she 
calmly bid me a sorrowful adieu, reluctantly 
accepting the money I gave her, with an 
address where she could write to me, added to 
the promise that I would not forget her. 

“But, alas! in six months Marie was as 
much out of my thoughtsas though|wehad never 
met, until I even ceased to apply for her let- 
ters; till one day, being in that direction, 
more out of curiosity than anything else, I in- 
quired if there were any. 

** Yes, there was one, but not in Marie's neat 
hand, and the envelope was edged with black. 
It was from the woman who had been with 
her in her last moments. 

“Poor Marie had died, loving me to the 
last, and with her latest breath beseeching me 
not to forsake our boy.” 

The Colonel was silent for a few moments, 
whilst the recollection of the past caused the 
tears to well to his eyes. 

“‘ Ta he alive now, father?” asked Nita. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and it is to him 
that I have willed a portion of my property. 
It is but a small atonement for the misery I 
caused his mother. You would not have it 
ot'lerwise would you, my child?” 

“Oh! no, no!’ she answered. 
have not told me where he is.” 

‘“‘Tdo not know; after}Marie’s death he was 
entrusted to the care of Madame Cloville, and 
when he grew to manhood, at his own request, 
made the church his. profession. But it is 
many years now since I have heard of him.” 

“ But, father, can’t you give me any clue?” 
asked Mrs, Morven, ‘“ Madame Cloville, you 


“But you 





say; that was the name of the verger’s wife. 
Oh ! can it be thesame?”’ 

‘“I can say no more, Nita. The address J 
used to send to is in with my other papers, 
the rest I must leave to you. But the name 
under which he was reared was that of 
‘ Leslie.’ ”’ 

** Leslie, father ?” 

“ Yes, Nita; but no connection With that of 
your husband—an assumed one I took when 
I so bitterly wronged my poor Marie. Heaven 
forgive me; but leave me now, child, I feel 
as if I could sleep.” 

The day following;the sufferer_was no better, 
and as time went on Dr. Atkins feared there 
was but little hope of his recovery, a fear 
which the Colonel himself fully realised, the 
sins of his youth rising before him in greater 
magnitude as he neared the eternal shores 
which loomed in the distance, till the great 
pain from which he was suffering on the 
previous days suddenly left him; and with 
his one arm encircled round the form of his 
little grandson, the hand clasped in that of his 
daughter, the curtain slowly descended on his 
life’s drama, and his cold limb fell motionless 
on the white coverlet.| 


CHAPTER; VI. 
SIR HUBERT'S VISIT. 


Ir the unravelling of the mystery (which 
was the theme on which her mind ever rested) 
had been the main object of Nita’s existence 
during her father's lifetime, it was doubled 
now that not only had she to clear the honour 
of her own name, but to seek for the brother 
revealed to her in his dying moments. 

She was powerless to act whilst she could 
gaze on the dead face, and the hot tears she 
could not control would fall on the senseless 
clay. But when they bore him from the home, 
and he had passed from her sight, like the 
roses he loved so fondly, she began the work 
he had left for her todo; searching through 
his private papers for anything which might 
assist her in her task: 

But there was nothing save the address of 
the girl who had fallen a victim to his cruelty, 
poses wl the letters she had written him in her 
anguish and despair, in which every line spoke 
of the undying love that, notwithstanding his 
perfidy, she still maintained for him. 

And as Nita continued to wade through 
much that was useless and consigned by her to 
the waste-basket she came across letters of a 
later date, those of her own mother, and her 
portrait painted on ivory. Then, tied with 
red tape, were a number of receipts of no con- 
sequence now, and she was about to throw 
them on one side when the paper on which 
some were written attracted her attention. 

They contained acknowledgments of money 
paid to an English college in the Rue St. 
Honoré, for the education, &c., of Henri 
Leslie. 

Feeling convinced that the lad mentioned 
must be the brother of whom she was in quest, 
Mrs. Morven carefully selected those papers 
from the rest, determining at once to write to 
the address given, assuring herself before com- 
pleting her search that there was nothing 
more of importance. 

Colonel Nelson had died a rich man, having 
Garing the latter ‘part of his life entered on 
speculations which had turned out successful ; 
and the amount left to his children—the 
larger share of which went to Juanita and fer 
boy—greatly outvied their expectations. 

A week had now passed since the cold earth 
had fallen over the grave of the dead soldier 
when she with Bruce were startled by a loud 
knock and ring at the door of Rose Cottage. 

It was so seldom that visitors called that 
the sound caused her to look up. from her 
reverie in which she was indulging, whilst the 
boy dropped the brush with which he was 
painting some Christmas cards, when Sir 
Hubert Leslie was announced. 

‘‘Tam afraid,” said the latter, in recogni- 
tion of the cold bow with which Nita received 





him, “that my presence will not give you any 
pleasure. The last time we parted, Mrs. Mor- 
ven, it was in anger. I have come to offer 
you once more the friendship I really feel for 
you. Will you accept it?” 

He held out his hand, gently refusing the 
chair she had offered him until he had received 
her answer. 

‘Sir Hubert,’ she said, ** you remember the 
errand on which I came to you but three 
weeks back. I told you then how my journey 
to France had ended, and the abstraction of 
the leaf, on which my honour rested, from the 
church register. In my thoughts I coupled 
yournametin connection with that abstraction ; 
and until you can, before Heaven, swear tha t 
you know nothing of it, I cannot take your 
hand.” 

‘*T am as ignorant of the abstraction of the 
document, if such ever existed 

Before he could complete his sentence the 
hot southern blood of his listener deluged her 
face and neck with crimson, while the large 
dusky eyes, but 4 moment before sad and soft 
in their misery, now flashed with the fire of 
indignation. 

“Tf,” she repeated ; ‘‘do you still doubt the 
veracity of my statement?” 

‘* I never doubted but that you were led to 
believe yourself the lawful wife of my dead 
brother, but that you are labouring under a 
wrong impression is equally as clear to my 
mind.” 

“Then, Sir Hubert,’ and she drew herself 
up proudly, ‘I must decline your friendship. 
I hold the lands of Staveley of little value 
where the name of myself and the honour of 
my boy here is at stake, and toclear the latter 
there is not a stoneI will leave unturned; 
and He who makes all things plain in His own 
good time I faithfully believe will crown my 
efforts with success.” 

‘* I fear you will weary of your undertaking, 
not that I wish for one moment to deter you 
from your attempt; but, for your own sake, I 
should advise otherwise. You are young, 
handsome, and may yet meet a man more 
worthy of your affection than he who is gone.” 

‘‘Hush, Sir Hubert! speak not to me of 
love or marriage; a second one I should never 
enter into. Do you think I would go to any 
man with a blot upon my name? And, as for 
love, all I shall ever know lies buried in the 
grave of his father,” and she pointed to where 
Brifce sat puzzling over the scene before him. 
‘Leave me,” she continued, almost imperi- 
ously, “and until I can prove him the heir of 
Sir Bruce Leslie it is better for both that 
we do not meet. If I have wronged you Iam 
truly sorry, but should my suspicions prove 
correct may Heaven forgive you; I never 
could.” ’ 

She had grown calmer, though still the re- 
collection of her wrongs caused her bosom to 
heave with the excitement of her feelings, and 
she would have moved towards the bell when 
Sir Hubert arrested her progress. 

“Mrs. Morven,” he said, with suppressed 
anger, “I oame to you holding the olive 
branch of peace ; you have sent me away laden 
with reproaches. You accuse me of a crime 
of which I am innocent; all my advances to 
friendship you reject with scorn. For the 
brother’s sake, notwithstanding my inured 
conviction to the contrary, I would have looked 
on you as the sister you claim to be, taking 
me consideration your youth and innocence, 
added to your false trust, your betrayed faith ; 
but you refuse my efforts to make reparation 
for a brother's fault. I have done, Should 
you prove successful in asserting your right 
to the name of Leslie I will be the first to ac- 
knowledge that right; till then, according to 
your wish so let it be, we will part.” ; 

He moved towards the door, bnt turning 
once more held out his hand, while Juanita, 
with her gaze fixed on the ground, her arm 
encircling the boy who had instinctively crept 
to her side, took it in her own. ¥ 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said, “‘ and till then I am 
Mrs. Morven.” : 

Then, asin a dream, she stood still where he 
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had left her; she heard the servant open the 
outer door in answer to the bell she had rang, 
and close the same after him—Sir Hubert 
was gone. 

Could it be possible that this man was the 
villain she deemied him ?—this man with a 
stern, proud face, which could become soft 
and impressionable as a woman’s under the 
pressure of a bitter wrong, and the inclination 
to recall her words? To believe in him, to re- 
nounce the fulfilment of the task she had set 
herself was strong upon her, but turning to 
resume her seat those dark eyes, now soft as a 
gazelle’s, falling on the face of her boy, re- 
kindled in her the desire to retrievé his rights, 
while it gave her renewed strength to accom- 
plish her end. 

The voluminous correspondence of her late 
father had been by her carefully looked through. 
There was no more relevant to her case ; there- 
fore desfroying such as was useless, and tying 
those togéther she purposed keeping, her first 
proceeding was to consult an eminent lawyer, 
of whom she had heard. 

She had seldom left home since the Colonel's 
death, not caring to leave Bruce; but Mrs. 
Atkinson, the old, faithful housekeeper of the 
former, having been re-established in her prior 
capacity at Rose Cottage, Nita felt satisfied in 
placing the boy in her charge; and a day or 
two after Sir Hubert’s visit she was on the 
point of leaving for town when a letter bear- 
ang oe Marcelle postmark was placed in her 
hand, 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR, RIDGWAY. 


Yes, it was from Marcelle, the tiny town so 
near to the beautiful city—from Marcelle, 
where nine, long years ago, she had sworr to 
love, honour, and obey the husband of a few 
brief mionths, and then her dream of happi- 
néss was over. The young girl who imher trust- 
ing faith had leant on the arm of him as they 
entered the quaint little church, who before 
Heaven's altar had vowed to cherish her, was 
noW & woman with a Womani’s cares, and he 
lying peacefully in his early grave. 

Even the church itself was gone, all in con- 
nection with her yourig life’s romance melting 
away as the phantasies of a pleasant dream, 
her bitter sorrow alone rethaining the stern 
reality. S 

She turned the letter again and again in her 
nervous fingers, anxious thorgh fearful t6 break 
the seal, while before her mental vision arose 
the pretty Manse with its ivy-covered porch, 
and the kind, sad face of the yor gcu‘ate, 
when feéling he would not write unicss some 
light had fallen over the mystery surrounding 
the abstracted leaf, she tore if open. 

“Ma Cerne Mapawt,”—it commenced— 
“Immediately on your leaving Marcelle I con- 
sidered over the stratige circtistance of the 
missing certifitate, no one that I was aware 
of but the verger and rifyself having access to 
the books, and on niy questioning the former 
I wae perfectly satisfied he was as ignorant as 
I was of the transaction. Whei my suggestion 
that it might have occurred igi the time of his 
predecessor meeting with the reply from him 
that it was very likely, I instituted inquiries. 

** Monsieur Cloville was dead, but his wife 
T succeeded in finding. She has been living 
somé timein Paris with her son, and if ever 
a& mysterious wortian presénted herself before 
me it was madame, and I am doubtfal whether 
she is answerable for her actions. It appears 
she associates me with sorfi¢one in the past, 
and had much difficulty in controlling her 
emotion when she heard my name, but 
steadily refuses to give me any explanation 
until she has seen you, stating she was wit- 
ness to your marriage, and to you only will 
she confess what she has to say. Can you 
meet her in Paris, or shall I franc her to Low- 
don? Awaiting your reply, I am, your 
faithful friend, « Hever pu Bey.” 

With strange feelings, in which Hope and 
fear mingled, Nita read and reread thi¢ strange 
epistle, debatiig inv Her’ mid witetlter sho 





should go to’ London or await the interview 
with Madame €loville ; but finally considering 
i¢ would be as well to consult Mr. Ridgway, 
she at once started on her journey that she 
might return in time to write to the Curé. 

On arriving at the office she was at once con- 
ducted into.#he presence cf the former. He was 
a middle-aged man, with a stout frame, and 
was, from lameness, unable to rise when Mrs. 
Morven was announced; but Nita could see 
how his sharp eyes scanned her from head to 
foot, as, apologising for his affliction which 
obliged him to retain his chair, he begged her 
to be seated, 

His rather long hair was streaked with grey, 
while all the happiness apparently for him in 
life lay in the creature comforts which sur- 
rounded him. 

Mr. Ridgway received his clients in his pri- 
vate sitting-room, divided from the office by a 
long passage running the length of another 
apartment which served as his bedroom, and 
closed in at each end by a door, one of which 
opened on the lawyer in the former, and the 
other on the bead clerk who, with a boy, 
occupied the latter. is 

The passage was kept religiously private, 
all callers being ushered in by another en- 
trance, although it was whispered that Mr. 
Ridgway had on more than one occasion had 
eavesdroppers concealed in tae same, who 
popped in at an unfortunate moment for the 
more unfortunate client; but, though one or 
two shady transactions had been mentioned in 
connection with the lawyer, he was recom- 
mended from one to the other, with the assur- 
ance that if you only have the money, if any- 
one could pull you through a case, it was 
Ridgway, owing to which the man of law 
prospered and clients became ruined, whilst 
the former sat in his luxurious rooms, the 
walls of which were hung with pictures of 
enormous value, which had once adorned 
nobler homes. 

Taking the chair opposite his own to which 
he motioned her, Nita waited a second whilst 
the lawyer shifted his lame leg into a more 
comfortable position, when asking the subject 
on which she desired to consult him, she re- 
plied that having frequently heard his name 
mentioned she had decided. to place her case 
in his hands. 

Mr. Ridgway bowed. 

*T am in a position to pay you whatever 
your fees may be,’’ Nita continued. 

Mr. Ridgway smiled; it was a smile of 
satisfaction, and his prospective client pro- 
cceded,— 

“It is useless to expect you to do anything 
for me, Mr. Ridgway, unless you are conver- 
sant with the whole story.” 

“Quite true, madam, quite true. A doctor 
can give no relief where a patient refuses to 
tell him of his symptoms,” and once more Mr, 
Ridgway changed the position of his leg, when 
Nita told him of her marriage when a mere 
girl, the missing certificate,and Sir Hubert’s 
refusal to believe the truth of her statement 
that she ever was his brother's wife. 

The lawyer looked grave, very grave; and 
taking up a pen commenced making sundry 
notes as she proceeded; never interrupting 
her until she came to the letfer she had 
that day received from the Curé, with the’ in- 
telligence it contained relative to Madame 
Cloville, when a sudden glad light came into 
his sharp eyes. 

‘*We must have that woman here,” he 
said. “She holds the clite to the mystery 
surrounding the case, and until we have the 
proofs before us of the marriage it would 
he thadness to attempt to oust Sir Hubert 
Leslie on the assertion of your bare word. 
No, leave that letter with me. I will im- 
mediately take steps to bring that woman to 
London. In the meanwhile you can, if you 
like, write to Monsieur de Bey, telling him 
What yon have done.” 

A short pause, daring which the lame limb 
was again shifted, and Mr. Ridgway con- 
tinued,— 

‘OF course, Mrs. Morven, you and I aré at 





_———— I 
present perfect strangers. Under those cir. 
cumstances, I cannot move a step im this 
matter until I am in receipt of fifty pounds,” 
and a look of pleasurable surprise passed over 
his countenance when Nita placed im his hand 
five ten-pound notes. ‘‘Many thanks! I see 


} you are a woman of business,’’ he added, and, 


placing his hand on a spring bell near him, 
the office-boy soon appeared, by the door of 
the private passage. ‘Tell Mr. Tremell to 
come here, and bring with him a stamped 
receipt for fifty pounds.” 

It was but a short time when the head clerk 
made his appearance by the same entry, bring. 
ing to Nita’s mind the idea‘of what kind of 
man Newman Noggs might have been} as, 
placing the paper he held in his bony fingers 
in the hand of his employer, he only awaited 
his order to leave the room, an order qaickly 
given and as quickly obeyed, when the latter 
had satisfied himself that the paper was 
correct, after which handing the same to 
Juanita, with many apologies that he was 
unable to rise, bade her good-morning, with 
assurances that the matter would receive his 
immediate attention. 

There was nothing more for her to do now 
than to await patiently the issue of events, 
Mr. Ridgway having told her he would write 
as soon as his plans were matured. 

So, resting on the assurance of his good 
faith, she felt happier than she had done for 
months, on her return home writing a few 
lines to Monsieur de Bey, in which she 
thanked him for not forgetting her, of the 
heavy loss she had had in the déath of her 
only parent, and the steps she had taker in 
the endeavour to elucidate the mystery of the 
abstracted register, : f 


—_——- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CHANGE, 


“I wis, upon my soul I do, that she eoduld 
establish her right not only to the name of 
Leslie, but to Staveley itself.” 

Thus thought Sir Hubert, as he returned 
from his interview with Nita to his now 
desolate home, 

“Tt was too bad to treat a girl like that as 
Bruce did! And yet, when I looked on‘ those 
dusky eyes, and saw the damask cobour mount 
to her clear clive cheek, one couldn’t blame 
him ; such beauty will, at times, make a fellow 
forget even honour.” 

And all during that journey homeward the 
face of Mrs. Morven was ever present with the 
baronet. 

She was with him when he entesed the 
train, was with him in the carriage he had 
selected, because it contained no other pas- 
senger, and met him again on the country 
platform, where his servant awaited him, with 
horses outside to convey him to the Park. 

The vision of the wronged girl never left 
his side, until in the saddle other recollections 
crowded themselves into his imagination, and 
his mind wandered back to when, a yeat ago, 
he had ridden along the same road through 
the driving rain. 

A keen, wintry air now swept o’er his fore- 
head; and Brutus, impatient to’ be off, pawed 
on the hard frosty ground, when, his master 
giving him the rein, he bounded along the 
country road until, as on that other night, 
they reached the park gates. 

“T will ask one or two fellows down’ here, 
or else go to London myself,” mused Sir 
Hubert, as he dashed over the smooth expanse 
of snow, which led to the house itself; Brutus, 
with his hoofs, throwing the feathery covering 
in every direction; ‘I can never stand the 
lonely quietude of this place much longér.” 

These were the meditations of the master of 
Staveley, which, in truth, rested ietly 
enough amid the large bare arms, save for the 
snow, of the surrounding oak trees. : 

Few lights were visible fiom the-extérior, 
whilst within scarcely a sound was audibR. 

Throwing off his coat, om his arrival; into 
the hands of a servant, Sir Hubert repaired 
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to the only room he had cared to occupy since 
his wife’s death. 

He had often revolved in his mind that it 
was almost necessary he should visit the 
rooms which had been hers, but when the 
hour came in which he had determined to 
carry out his intention his heart failed him; 
the sight of things her hands had touched, the 
very articles she prized, would bring back so 
vividly to his recollection the image of the 
girl he so fondly loved and early lost, that he 
shrunk from the task, excepting for meals, 
nae a practice of occupying this apartment 
only. 

It was late when he arrived, Staveley being 
some distance from the metropolis; and a 
gentle knock, which he evidently expected, as 
he seated himself by the library fire, was soon 
heard on the room door, when, in answer to 
his ‘come in,” there entered a woman, carry- 
ing in her armsa little white-robed creature of 
some twelve months’ old. 

The latter gave a cry of delight as her eyes 
fell on the form of Sir Hubert, who, having 
answered in the affirmative to nnrse’s strict 
inquiries that he was not damp, held out his 
arms to receive her. 

“My pet lamb!” he ejaculated, as he 
pressed her close to his bosom, where the tiny 


* head nestled, whilst her fingers clung round 


his firra white hand. ‘Are you come for 
your evening kiss? ”’ 

In reply to which a rosebud mouth was 
raised until the coral lips met his, and nurse 
still stood by, whilst father and child were 
closed in a fond embrace; and then, midst 
tears and entreaties, little Florence Leslie was 
carried off to bed, 

How long Sir Hubert remained after his 

baby daughter’s exit he scarcely knew, her 
very presence again sending his thoughts 
back—back to the night when Brutus and he, 
splashed through mire and rain, to find, 
through her advent, that he was so soon to 
lose the only woman he ever loved. 
_ At first his feelings seemed to visit it on the 
innocent babe, and week succeeded week before 
he could be prevailed upon to look on the un- 
conscious cause of his misery; but when the 
blue eyes—her eyes—looked into his, the tiny 
mouth smiled on him with her smile, his heart 
went out in all the intensity of his feelings 
towards his infant girl, and the love which 
was wanting was lavished on her in all its 
magnitude. 

It took the household rather by surprise 
when, on the following ‘morning, Hubert 
gave orders that fires were to be lit in the 
different apartments, all of which were to be 
thoroughly aired and cleaned, so as to be ready 
for occupation. 

‘*‘ The world is coming toan end!’ was the 
butler's exclamation ; whilst the female ser- 
vants felt convinced Sir Hubert was goirg to 
be married again, which, when it reached the 
ears of nurse, caused that lady to go into such 
tantrums as the others declared they had 
never seen. 

In the stables the consternation was even 
freater ; the head groom becoming white as a 
sheet, when the Baronet, who had never been 
known toenter the yard since her ladyship’s 
death, presented himself before him a day or 
two later, 

“T shall be joining the meet next “week, 
Saddler,” he said. “Is Nero all right? ” and 
he patted the side of a splendid animal—his 
favourite hunter. 

For the moment Saddler's breath was taken 
away, but when he recovered himself,— 

“ Yes, sir, he’s all riglit,’’ he said, ‘but 
mighty fresh,” 

“So much the better,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Have they been out yet?” referring to the 
horses in gerieral, 

“No, sir, not yet. We were just a:going to 
get their clothes on,” said Saddler, who had 
by this time recovered his self-possession, and 
two other grooms put in an appearance, with 
the identical cloths over their arms. 

Whén Sir Hubert, after taking a general 
survey, and bestowing a kind word and caress 





on his canine friends, returned to the house, 
the grooms, when his back was turned, enter- 
ing into surmises as to the cause of this extra- 
ordinary change. 

**I thought the snail would soon come out 
of his shell,” said one. 

“And I’m mighty glad of it,’ replied 
Saddler. “ You fellows won’t have it all your 
own way no longer,” to which a humph and a 
general titter was the only response, when one 
of the gardeners coming to the stables for 
manure entered into the conversation. 

“Well, I don’t blame him for enjoyin’ his- 
self while he have the chance,” said the latter, 
‘for if all tales be true, he be no more Sir 
Hubert then I be Sir John!” 

‘* Go on, man, what are you talking about?” 
said Saddler. ‘Do you mean to say his 
brother ain’t dead?” 

**No, I don’t,’? answered John. ‘ He be 
dead enough, he be, the more shame to Sir 
Hubert that he didn’t have his body brought 
over here to be buried in the family wault, 
and not left to go to worms in furrin’ parts,” 
and old John lifted a fork full of manure, 
which he threw viciously into his wheel- 
barrow. “No, what I means is this—what 
about his son?” 

“T never knew he had one,” laughed 
Saddler. 

“Ah! taint all knows what I know,’ said 
John, who, now that he had excited his 
hearer’s curiosity, walked away with his 
barrow in the most aggravating way. ‘ She 
didn’t think I seed her,” he said to himself, 
‘but curiosity is my. worst wice, an’ when a 
young leddy comesas she did, I knows it t’aint 
for nothin’,” ‘ 

But what his curiosity had led him to learn 
John did not reveal, only muttering to him- 
self, as he emptied his wheelbarrow on the 
snowy ground, ! 

So, as Sir Hubert decided not to go to 
London, he invited several friends to spend 
Christmas with him at Staveley, though it 
wanted close on a month to that time. The 
November fogs experienced in the former he 
could not endure, a feeling in prevalence with 
most, having the effect of causing his guests 
to gladly accept his invitation, and in due 
time the Park became quite a different place. 

But Sir Hubert did not derive the beneficial 
effect he had hoped to experience from his 
again entering into society, and filling his 
house with song and laughter. 

His friends declared the change in him 
delightful, for they really thought, they 
said, he was going to retire into the life of 
a hermit; but when the day’s excitement was 
over, and alone he sat with his head resting 
on his hand, their opinion might have altered, 
for they were never witnesses of the time when 
with his arms enfolding'a wee form, with a 
tiny head nestled close, so close to his bosom, 
he inwardly wished that those two could pass 
from the whirl and turmoil of the world. 

And then that sad face, with its large dusky 
eyes would rise up reproachfully before him, 
whilst in imagination a childish voice cried 
out for justice—a child with the voice of 
Bruce, his dead brother: 





¢ CHAPTER IX. 
THE CURE’S VISIT. 


Mr. Ripeway fulfilled his promise of not 
allowing Nita’s case to bedelayed. He lost no 
time in writing to Monsieur de Bey, telling 
him of the instructions he had received from 
Mrs. Morven, and requesting him to send 
Madame Cloville without loss of time, en- 
closing sufficient to defray all expenses. 

To this the clergyman returned a telegram 
at once, intimating the hour of that lady’s 
arrival at Charing-sross, he, himself, having 
volunteered to accompany her, as she had never 
before been out of her own country, her 
travelling experiences even there being very 
limited. 

Madame Cloville was a stout, strong wonian’ 
of the build usualy seem amongst Irish mMilk- 


carriers. She was dressed in black, with white 
apron and cap, according to the style of her 
countrywomen ; no persuasion that could be 
used succeeljing in inducing her to assume a 
bonnet, whilst it was with great difficulty she 
could be prevailed upon to enclose her feet in 
boots in lieu of the sabots she had been accus- 
tomed to wear. 

Monsieur de Bey was as far off as ever from 
discovering the reason of her strange manner 
towards himself. While respecting the object 
of her journey she refused to enter into that 
or anything concerning it until, as she said, 
she placed the facts before the notary him. 
self, 

Mr. Tremlin was there to meet them on 
their arrival, but it being too late to do more 
than arrange where they should stay, then an 
hour;was named for the following day on which 
they should present themselves at the office of 
Mr, Ridgway ; so the former, after advising 
them as to the best accommodation they 
could obtain at a moderate rate, once more 
returned to his employer. 

Madame Cloville appeared bewildered with 
the noise and whirl at Charing-cross, and 
being fatigued with her journey, was not sorry 
to retire early. 

Not sothe Guré; circumstances had revolved 
themselves in his mind which had excited not 
only his sympathy but his curiosity in the 
fortunes of’ the young widow; and when his 
strange companion left him for the night, he 
determined to proceed to the residence of the 
former. 

Juanita was seated in her pretty drawing- 
room engaged on some kind of needlework, 
whilst Bruce by her side was preparing his 
lessons for the following day, when Monsieur 
de Bey was announced. at 
|, ‘ This is indeed, kind,” she said, as‘ having 
‘heard from him his reason for being in Eng- 
land, she cordially pressed his hand, after 
which, with a kindly recognition of the boy's 

resence, he entered on the subject pre- 
Sentnent in the thoughts of each. 

A great temptation arose in the breast of 
Juanita to ask him, when speaking of Madame 
Cloville, if he had ever heard her mention 
one Marie, whose child had. been left in her 
care wher she was herself a young woman ; 
but the dread of betraying the secret of her 
dead father, when, although the name was the 
same, might be an entirely different person, 
deterred her from her doing so. ' 

“You were never in England before, 
monsieur, I suppose?” she asked. ‘You 
must think London a wonderful place?” 

“Twill tell you more about it,in a day or 
two,” he replied. ‘True, it is my first visit 
to ‘ perfidious Albion,’ as the French call her,” 
and le smiled; ‘but London must be mag- 
nificent to outdo Paris in beauty.” 

“But you are French, are you not?” a 
puzzled expression passing over her face. 
There was something to her familiar in the 
expression of his features as a smile like a 
passing sunbeam came over them—a, 
something for which she could not account 
but when she again looked it was gone. 

‘“‘Not wholly so,” he replied ; ‘‘my father 
was English, but I never knew cither parents, 
losing both when I was too young to re- 
member.” 

‘And no one ever told you about them? 
Have you no relatives?” she asked; then 
suddenly reeollecting herself, ‘forgive me,” 
she added, ‘for diving into your history! 
You must think me very rude.”’ 

‘“ Rinde; not at all,’ he answered, the same 
smile passing over his countenance. ‘I 
really know little of my childhéod. I have a 
dim recollection of a white cottage, and a 
woman with dark eyes whom I called mother, 
and who at times caressed me, whilst at 
others she called me un Uéte Anglais, and told 
me I was only fit to be hanged, as my father 
should have been. Not a very pleasant 
existence, was it?” a 

Again that puzzling and familiar expres- 
sion came over his features. 





“And is that all the reminiscences you 


\ 
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cherish of your youth?” she asked, again 
chiding herself, and apologising for her in- 
quisitiveness. 

“Oh, no,” he answered; “I had many 
happy years after that, years spent in the 
college where I was educated. I often 
wondered why, like the other boys, I never 
went home, but I never did, knowing no other 
until I left it to enter the church; but I 
really must leave you now, Mrs. Morven,’’ he 
said, rising. ‘ See how late the hour is, end 
you forget I am a stranger in this huge 
city.” 

2 Wait, my servant shall see you into the 
right ’bus for London,” she replied, advancing 
to ring the bell. ‘ You perceive lam not so 
forgetful as you deem me.” 

‘You are too kind,” he answered. ‘“ You 
will be at Mr. Ridgway’s to-morrow at the 
appointed hour to meet madame?” and he 
held out his hand to her, as he kissed Bruce 
on his fair forehead. 

“* Without fail, monsieur, I shall be there,” 
she replied, grasping the former. ‘‘ Bon soir,” 
and giving directions to James to see him in 
the right direction for town, Mrs. Morven 
bade him adieu. 

Little sleep visited the eyes of Juanita on 
that night, and when they did close in forget- 
fulness for a short space, she dreamt that her 
father was by her side, imploring her to seek 
for the child, Marie’s child; and when she 
tried to move Monsieur de Bey held her back, 
and then Bruce, her dead husband, came to 
her with the lost certificate of her marriage. 
So that when the dreary November day 
dawned she rose unrefreshed and weary. 

A heavy fall of snow had descended during 
the night, and was still coming down in 
its feathery, fantastic dance, whilst a bitter 
east wind blew it in white heaps against gate- 
post and window-sill, causing it to fall in 
showers from the boughs on which it had rested 
as a shroud, making Nita shiver whilst she 
looked out on the wintry scene. 

‘*Perhaps it may clear before I start,” she 
said, while dressing, but there was but a poor 
prospect of her wishes being gratified when 
she descended to the morning-room, to find 
flake on flake adding to the drift blown up 
against the window. : 

‘Oh, mamma dear, may I have a game of 
snowballs with James?” asked Bruce, lifting 
up his face for the usual kiss, as he turned 
from watching the white, dazzling shower en 
the entry of his mother. 

“No, no, darling!” was the reply; “not 
unless it clears,”” and when breakfast was 
brought in, a few moments later, the boy ate 
but little, whilst his eyes watched for the 
break in the storm. 

It came at last, the sun coming out, throw- 
ing a dazzling whiteness over the fresh strewn 
snow, when Mrs. Morven started on her 
momentous journey, leaving Bruce in full 
enjoyment of a battle with James, his bright 
eyes gleaming with youthful pleasure, whilst 
a damask hue beamed on his merry face, 





CHAPTER X. 
MADAME CLOVILLE’S CONFESSION. 


Mapame Oxovitie, with Monsieur de Bey, 
were awaiting her at the lawyer’s office when 
she arrived, the latter shaking her hand with 
a friendly grasp, after which he introduced 
her to his companion, but Juanita advanced 
to the latter, saying in French,— 

“No introduction is necessary, is it, 
madame? I hope you do not forget me. I 
remember you as though it was yester- 
day that I steod at the altar, and your hus- 
band gave me away,” and her voice shook. 

“Yes, yes!” replied the woman, and she 
was about to say more when Mr. Tremlin in- 
formed them that Mr. Ridgway was ready, 
and would see them. 

The latter was much in the same position 
as when Nita first saw him, and after pre- 
liminary i ntroduction and formality, all of 
which, owing to the fact that every word 





Madame Cloville uttered had to be inter- 
Preted, occupied much time, but to the 
lawyer's question as to what she cculd reveal 
with reference to the abstracted leaf she was 
about to reply, when Mr. Ridgway, placing 
his hand on the spring bell, requested ker to 
stay until his clerk, Mr. Tremlin, entered, 
when, on the appearance of that gentleman, 
she commenced,— 

“It is now nearly nine years ago since my 
husband was verger of the Protestant church 
at Marcelle, my duties being to clean the same 
and show people to their seats. We occupied 
a little cottage just outside the town, and one 
morning an English lady and gentleman 
applied to be married. The former was very 
young, a girl scarcely out of her teens, though 
we think little of that in sunny France; but a 
something there was in her face, which drew 
my attention more particularly to her. 
She was the image of a man I once knew, a 
bad man, and I felt more than curious respect- 
ing her. After the ceremony, of which I and 
my husband were the sole witnesses, we 
adjourned to the vestry to sign our names; 
the bridegroom’s name was Leslie, the bride's 
maiden name Nelson.” 

All but Madame Cloville, who insisted on 
standing, were seated, Mr. Tremlin’s bony 
fingers rapidly taking down in shorthand the 
sentences as they fell from the lips of the 
interpreter Mr. Ridgway had procared for the 
occasion, and with the exception of their 
voices and the clerk's busy pen, not a sound 
escaped the lips of those assembled as she 
proceeded :— 

“IT was prepared for the first name; it was 
that of the man I have mentioned, but why it 
should not have belonged to the girl, as I ex- 
pected it would do, I was at a loss to under- 
stand. I mentioned it to my husband, who 
was equally struck with the likeness, and it 
so puzzled us both that I begged of :him to 
abstract the register, feeling an inward con- 
viction it would lead eventually to the dis- 
covery of the man I was anxious to find.” 

‘* What was your reason, madame, for such 
antipathy towards the person you mention?” 

* Because he ruined my sister's child, dear 
to 'me as my own; because he married her, 
only to forsake her and the child, which, when 
dying, she begged of me to protect,’’ she re- 
plied, with warmth. 

“ Her name,” cried Nita. ‘‘ Was it Marie?” 

Madame Cloville turned as she spoke. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘Marie, and her 
seducer was——”’ 

‘* My father!” the former replied. 

‘* I thought so,’’ returned the Frenchwoman, 
“and that was why I stole the certificate, 
which, after much persuasion, my husband 
permitted me to do. I hoped then, prayed 
almost, that his daughter.might be forsaken as 
my poor girl had been ; but the names puzzled 
me, as I said before, and not only did it occur 
to me that by abstracting this leaf,” and she 
drew the certificate from her bosom, “ that it 
would be the means of bringing me again 
before my child’s murderer, but that it might 
lead me to recover the boy who after awhile 
was removed from my care, and taken I know 
not whence.” 

Juanita was toobusy with her own thoughts 
to mark the change which had come over the 
Curé when’ his eyes fell on the name on the 
certificate which madame had previously 
mentioned—the former in her great happiness 
at the recovery of the paper -which would 
clear hers and her boy's name from the dis- 
honour which had enveloped it, forgetting for 
the moment the promise given to her father on 
his death-bed to seek out that father's son. 

Madame Cloville paused, waiting for others 
to speak, till Mr. Ridgway, exulting over the 
fact that by her confession and the restored 
document it would fall to his lot to reinstate 
Lady Bruce Leslie—no longer Mrs Morven—to 
her right position, put the question relative to 
the child she had named, if she had, as she 
had hoped to do, succeeded in finding him ? 

“Yes,” she replied, with alacrity, ‘he is 





there,” and she pointed towards Monsieur de 
Bey. 

Too overwhelmed to speak, the latter 
covered his face with his hands, whilst the 
lawyer attracted their attention to the 
different names borne by the respective 
parties. 

“De Bey was the name of my niece, his 
mother,’’ Madame answered, ‘ the villain—for 
he wasa villain, although he was Lady Leslie’s 
father—married her (a strange coincidence) 
under the very name that was through Pro 
vidence to prove the means of benefiting the 
one child through the marriage of the other. 
He was baptised Henri Leslie, but when 
my poor girl died with her shattered faith 
and broken heart, I swore that name should 
never be borne by her son!” 

“Ido not think we need detain madame 
any longer,”’ Mr. Ridgway said, as discharg- 


| ing Tremlin to his office, he informed the 


interpreter his further services were dispensed 
with, and invited the new-found brother and 
sister alone to remain ; but the uncomfortable, 
lost expression which came over the counten- 
ance of the poor Woman ‘caused a smile to 
become visible on that of the Curé, who 
informed the lawyer that, owing to the former 
being unable to speak a word of English or 
know a step of her way, it was imperative she 
should await their going. 

‘* Well, then,” returned Mr. Ridgway, ** Ican 
only congratulate you, Lady Leslie, on the issue 
of our interview, and I will to day give instruc- 
tions to my clerk that he shall at once advise 
Sir. Hubert of the turn affairs have taken.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAST RIDE. 

As Sir Hubert Leslie had informed Saddler, 
he carried out his intention to join the meet, 
which it had been arranged should assemble 
on the grounds of Staveley Park. 

The morning broke with the grey prophetic 
of a glorious day, a prophecy fully realised, 
when a little before eleven the sun came out 
with a brilliant glow over the scarlet coats 
of the huntsmen, as they laughed and joked ; 
impatient as the hounds themselves of the 
delay, while they awaited the coming of the 
Baronet. 

Eager as the latter had been to join the 

rospective chase, s feeling almost akin to 
je had suddenly taken hold of him when 
the day arrived. 

As withBelshazzar of old, at the feast of the 
preceding evening, the writing on the wall ap- 

red to his heated imagination, till his whole 
Fame trembled as he contemplated the coming 
of the morrow. 

**It won’t-do to show the white feather,” he 
said, ‘‘Iam out of sorts, that’s all, so here 
goes,’’ and with-the aid of his valet, he donned 
the scarlet coat and white breeches, staying 
but one five minutes at the nursery door, 
where nurse, with the little Florence in her 
arms, stood awaiting him, when es the 
babe to his bosom he imprinted kiss after 
kiss on her infant brow, and hastily descended 
the stairs. 

Nero was impatiently pawing the hard 
ground when his master approached, and 
Saddler even ventured to give the latter a 
word of caution about his being uncommon 
fresh, when Sir Hubert vaulted into the 
saddle, and with a neigh of delight Nero flew 
like the wind to where the others were 
assembled. 

‘“‘ Hey, day, hey, day,” said the old gardener, 
who was watching from the park gates the 
bright glow of scarlet, as the huntsmen 
disappeared in the distance. : 

* Now what's the matter?” and turning 
round John encountered one of the grooms 
who had approached silently over the quiet 
snow. ‘* What on earth are you hey-daying 
about now? You are always a-sighing and 
groaning like the wind on a winter’s night.” 

“Well, if you must know, boy, I was a 
thinkin’ of my poor old master, who’s dead 
and gone.” 
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«Colonel Nelson, Well, what about 


” 


im 
. “Who told you I lived with Colonel 
Nelson ?” asked John, turning angrily on his 
companion. Q ; 

“Why you did yourself,” the boy replied, 
jaughing. : 

“Oh! well, maybe I did—maybeI did. I 
lived so long with the old gentleman that when 
we, that’s him and me, was a trimmin’ his 
favourite rose-trees, he would talk*to me quite 
friendly like ; and one day he says, says he, 
when his little grandson camea runnin’ up tous, 
‘John, that little fellow is the heir to Staveley,’ 
an’ then when the’child run off to play he told 
me how that his daughter, Mrs. Morven as 
they called her, was married to Sir Bruce 
Leslie, but that somehow or the other the 
certificate got lost.” 

“ Hallo, master, what ha’ you got for us this 
fine morning?”’ The party who thus caused 
John so suddenly to stop in his narrative was 
the postman, who was on his way to the house 
with the letters, of which the former, anxious 
as they said to save his legs, relieved him, 
when after a short gossip they parted. 

There were four or five addressed to dif- 
ferent servants, and circulars forthe Baronet, 
with the exception of a blue envelope, the 
name and address written in a lawyer's hand, 
and bearing the London postmark, which 
after being duly examined by John. who had 
forgotten about his story, was passed to the 
groom, in whose hands it went through 
another examination, to be at last conveyed 
with the rest to their proper destination. 

In the house itself servants were running to 
and fro, making preparations for the guests, 
who were expected to return at two e’clock, 
when the butler, who was decanting wine in 
the dining-room, had his attention attracted 
to the window, by his catching sight of 2 man 
on horseback, who was riding towards the 
Park at a furious rate. 

“Ran quick!” he called to a footman who 
had been assisting him, “ there’s something 
amiss, I am afraid.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when 
the rider came dashing up to the hall door ; 
and on the same being ‘opened, but a few 
minutes sufficed to show them how matters 
stood. 

“They are bringing Sir Hubert home,” 
the man said breathlessly ; ‘‘ have everything 
ready, and-send off immediately for a 
doctor.” 

“He isn’t dead, then?’’ asked the butler, 
who lost no time in summoning Mrs. Hazell, 
the housekeeper, that she might hear what the 
man said. 

“No, not dead,” was the reply, “ but dying. 
But never you mind about the doctor ; direct 
me to the nearest one, and I’ll be off.” 

_ Scarcely had he again plunged the spurs 
into his horse’s reeking sides when a proces- 
sion was seen approaching from the park gates, 
as, on a hurdle, with his eyes (on which the 
glaze of death was already gathering) raised 
to Heaven, they bore the Baronet to the house 
he would never again leave alive. 

_ All that could be was done; but from the 
first the physician knew the case to be hope- 
less. Sir Hubert but once opened his lips to 
inquire for his baby girl, and when they 
brought her to him he pressed one parting 
kiss on her baby face, and breathing one 
prayer for her happiness they closed for ever. 

Yes; Sir Hubert was dead, sleeping his last 
long sleep in the narrow bed where they had 
laid him, peaceful as the flowers loving hands 
had placed on his senseless clay; and the blue 
letter, which was to have told him that his 
lands had passed from him, lay unopened on 
his library table. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 

Sravetzy Park oncejmore, but this time with 
no beating rain to damp its beauty—no 
feathery snow to spread its white coverlet 
over the rich green grass —but with the bright 





warm rays of a glorious spring sun, enhanc- 
ing the splendour of its emerald slopés and 
shining waters. 

A girl, also in the springtide of her marvel- 
lous beauty, is gazing from the window, which 
commands a view of its loveliest spot, whilst 
@ young man of about three-and-twenty toys 
with the masses of her golden hair, on which 
“ passing sunbeam has thrown its shining 

ight. 
‘‘Oh, Bruce! my boy! I did not know you 
had returned. Have you, been home long?”’ 

‘‘No, mother, dear,”” he replied, as advanc- 
ing to meet a lady who just entered the room 
he affectionately kissed her. ‘I came back 
last night when you were all in bed, or rather 
early this morning, I should say, much to the 
disgust of Watson, who looked inclined to eat 
me, on my arrival, for having kept him from 
his bed. I was awfully sorry, as I told him; 
but having no control over wind or tide, and 
being unable to cross from France to England 
without water, it really was not my fault.” 

“ Well, Bruce, I really must take Watson’s 
part, as I think you might have stayed in 
London until the morning.” 

The young man’s face became unsually red 
at his mother’s remark, when turning to the 
girl still standing by the window,— 

“You don't think so, Florrie, do you?” 
when Lady Leslie, remembering how matters 
stood, felt bound to overlook his impatience, 
when she considered the magnet which made 
Staveley for him the dearest spot on earth.” 

** And so, mother dear, you are determined 
to leave us? ”’ asked Florence, who, advancing 
from the position she had taken, threw her 
arms around the elder lady’s neck, pressing her 
soft cheek against her own. 

‘‘Yes, darling when you and Bruce are 
married ; I shall go to Marcelle to my brother, 
and as we don’t live in the days of stage 
coaches, and when steamers were unknown, 
why, our separation will be nothing very dread- 
ful, after all; besides, my child, you will have 
your husband, and I feel sure you would 
not be so selfish as to deprive Monsieur de 
Bey of the only happiness he longs for in 
his lonely life—the society of his widowed 
sister.’’ 

‘‘No, no!” replied the girl,’whilst she im- 
printed fond kisses on her more than mother, 
Lady Leslie; who when coming to the home 
left vacant by the death of Sir. Hubert took 
to her bosom the fatherless babe, bringing her 
and Bruce, her own boy, up with equal care 
and love until the young hearts, bound toge- 
ther in childhood, developed into a closer tie as 
their love matured. 

And so, a few days later, the morning’s sun 
burst forth with a gladsome light on the 
youthful bride, as like a snowdrop, her lovely 
head drooped beneath her veil of Honiton 
lace, and the bells rang out with a joyous 
peal, as they heralded forth the marriage of 
Sir Bruce Leslie. 

One more peep into a cottage far away, 
where within its ivy-covered porch sits Lady 
Leslie, still retaining the beauty which, though 
matured, is not less fair than on that day 
when, im the long ago, she aroused the sym- 
pathy of the unknown brother, with whom 
now she trusts to end her days, whilst Madame 
Cloville is established beneath the same roof, 
in the position of housekeeper to her foster- 
son, 

[THE END.] 








BED-MAKING UNDER THE TUDORS. 


A cvntors account has been preserved—in a 
MS. by Peter le Neve, Norroy King-at-Arms 
—of the way in which the bed of Henry VII. 
was made in his palaces of Shene and else- 
where. 

From his time court ceremonial, and per- 
haps it may be said in general, modern man- 
ners were brought under some kind of definite 
rules. The old fendal system came to an end 
on Bosworth Field. Old families had been 
destroyed or decimated by the civil wars 





Henceforth kings weresupreme. Renaissance 
manners were’in full swing all over Europe. 

This is the way his Majesty’s bed was to be 
made :—‘‘ The curtains must be drawn (the 
spelling is modernized), and a gentleman usher 
must hold the curtains together; then must 
two squires of the body stand at the bed's 
head, and two yeomen of the crown at the 
bed’s feet, and all the stuff laid safe at the 
bed’s feet on a carpet till the contents of the 
palliasse (which was open in the middle) was 
re-made. 

Then a yeoman to leap upon the bed and 
roll him up and down and array the litter ; to 
lay down then the canvas again, then the 
feather bed, and beat it well and make it even 
and smooth. Then take the fustian (under 
blanket) and cast it upon the bed without any 
wrinkles, and the sheets in the same wise.” 

Then follow directions regarding the sheet, 
how it is to ba stroked smooth, tucked under 
the feather bed, over it is to be laid ‘ t’other 
stuff,” upper saeet blankets, and fustian, 
and over that a covering of Martin’s fur and 
ermine. 

‘A yoeman to beat the pillows and throw 
them up to the sguires to lay them on the bed 
head, as pleaseth the king’s grace.’’ A sheet 
of Rennes was passed under the pillows, fall- 
ing over loose in front (no pillow-case), over 
that a rug of ermine. The bed clothes were 
then to be brought well up to the pillows and 
turned down the space of an ell. 

It is added that when all was done these 
functionaries withdrew behind the curtain that 
divided the room and had a drink all round.— 
The Magazine of Art. 





THE SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 


* Oh spirits gay, and kindly heart ! 
Precious the blessings ye impart !”’ 

Wuar are all the beauty, and wit, and ac- 
complishments combined, if marred by a fret- 
ful, sullen temper, or an unkind and selfish 
disposition? But beauty of the soul not only 
d#dorns the countenance, but, like “ sunshine 
in a shady place,” casts a ray over all things 
Within its influence. 

Wide is its domain ; many are its tributaries. 
It includes gentleness, forbearance, kindness 
to one another, and that constant cheerfulness 
—‘ graceful, from very gladness; beautiful, 
because bright.” 

“Give us—oh, give us,” cries Carlyle, ‘ the 
man who sings at his work! He willdomore 
in the same time; he will do it better ; he will 
persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of 
fatigue whilst marching to music. The very 
stars are said to make harmony as they revolve 
in their appointed spheres.” 

Pope, somewhere in his censorship on 
mind and morals, after an exordium on the 
advantages of this perpetual serenity, thus 
concludes :— 


‘¢ What, then, remsins but well our power to use, 
And keep good humour still, whate’er we lose ? 
And trust me, dear, good humour can prevail 
When airs, and fights, and screams, and sco!dings 

fsil.” 

’Tis rather unfair of Pope, but his diatribes 
are usually addressed to the gentler sex—ours 
shall concern “lordly man,” also; for has not 
he, too, need of that heart’s sunshine? And 
as an admirable example, let us select a few 
words from the discourse of that good old 
angler, Izaak Walton, when home-returning 
from a fishing expedition :— 

‘And that our present happiness may 
appear the greater, and we more thankful for 
it, I beg you to consider with me how many 
do at this very time lie under the torment of 
gout or toothache, and this we have been free 
from ; and let me tell you, that every misery 
I miss is a new blessing. Be not unthankful, 
then, because such cheerfulness and thanks 
are a sacrifice so pleasing to Him who made 
the sun and us, sind who still protects us, and 
gives us flowers and showers, and appetite and 
meat, and content, and leisure to go a fish- 
ing.” 
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FACETIA. 


“ , wuern are the girls of the pasi ?” asks 
a poet. li you mean the far away, dim and 
distant past, some of them are still in the 
corps de ballet. 

31nL7’s little sister had fallen and hart her 

nose, and she cried @ great deal over it. Hear- 
ing his mother tell her to be careful lest she’d 
spoil it next time, he said: ‘‘ What's the good 
of a nose toher? She never blows it?” 

Fitiine fer Prace.—Actress : ‘‘ Now that I 
have come all this long distance and performed 
several times without a single breakdown, you 
give me notice to quit. Do I not fill up my 
place?” Manager: “Oh yes, but you are 
like the old stove yonder, it fills its place 
too—only it doesn’t draw!” 


A nic# Officer of revenue one day asked a 
man of wit what sort of a thing opulence was. 
“Té is a thing,” replied the philosopher, 
“‘ which cin give a rascal the advantage over 
an honest man.” 

A Coysmperate Cuimp.—Ascanio . entreaits 
his father to buy him a big drum. Papa: 
‘Then you would deafen me all day long with 
the noise.’”’ A.: ‘“ No, papa; I will only drum 
when you are asleep.” 

A Lone Warr.—A young woman called upon 
Cohn, and asked for payment of his washing 
bill, adding, “ My mistress says I am not to 
come away without the money.’”’ Herr Cohn: 
‘‘A nice woman your mistressis! Well, I 
expect to get some money im to-morrow morn- 
ing—take a seat.” 

Miss Amanpa had just had a quiet téte-d-téte 
with Lieutenant Eligible, and was asked by 
her guardian how she liked his conversation. 
“Oh, immensely!” she said. ‘There's a 
ring in his voice,” 

Waar A Kerry Bor Sam.—A smart bit of 
repartee was overheard the other day at Kil- 
larney. A guide with a tourist scowled at a 
peasant who stared well at him. ‘“ You'll 
know me again if you meet me,”’ said the 
guide. “ Not if you wash yer face!” gaid the 
peasant. 

Azsout Cuurcu-corn¢.—An American paper 
says some go to church to weep, while others 
go to sleep. Some go their wives to please; 
their conscience others go to ease. Some go 
to hear the preacher; others like the solo 
screecher. Boys go to reconnoitre ; girls go be- 
cause they oughter. Many go for sage reflec- 
tions, precious few to help collections, 

A Lapy was not long ago requested to add her 
name to a subscription list for charitable 
purposes. ‘I can’t,” was the reply; “I did 
all I could afford to do for charity last winter. 
I went to the charity ball, and attended a 
number of private theatrical entertainments 
given for charitable purposes.” 


“ Moti, I wish you would be a_ better 
little girl,” said a fond father to his little 
daughter; ‘you have no idea how sorry I am 
that mamma has to scold you always.” 
** Don’t worry about it, papa,’’ was the reply 
of the little angel; ‘“‘I am not one of those 
sensitive children. Half the time I don’t 
hear what she says.” 


Scexe—Third-class railway-carriage. Mile- 
sian, to fellow-passenger : ‘‘ Af ye plase, sort, 
wud ye be afther tellin’ me the name of thim 
foine houses?’’ ‘ Fellow-passenger, civilly: 
“ Those are orphan-homes.”’ Milesian: “ An’ 
sure is it orphans that live there?” Fellow- 
passenger: ‘ You’ve guessed it the first time.” 
Milesian, after admiring buildings: ‘‘ Begorra 
it’s a splendid thing to be born an orphan!” 


Ar a debating club the question was dis- 
cussed: Whether there is more happiness in 
the possession or pursuit of an object? ‘ Mr. 
President,” said a young orator, ‘suppose I 
was courtin’ a girl, and she was to run away, 
and I was to run after her, wouldn’t I be hap- 
pier when I catched her than when I was run- 
ning after her?’’ The young man gained the 
victory, 





“ Tue early bird catches the worn.” That [ 


depends on the size of the worm and the 
strength of the bird. 

Tue young man who keeps a collection of 
young ladies’ curls and locks of hair is open 
to the charge of having many miss-tresses ! 

Mns. Incatts says that a woman is a silent 
power in the land. To this a cynical old 
bachelor editor responds: ‘‘ That will be news 
to thousands of husbands.” 


rf : . ; 
‘* Can I see the mayor?” inquired a mem- 


ber of the city council of the former’s servant. 
‘‘ Not at present; he’s at dinner. “But my 
business is very important.” ‘I cannot help 
it, sir; his honour is at steak,” 

** Did you ever study botany, Miss Clara?” 
he asked, as he handed her a beautiful bouquet. 
“ No,” she replied, ‘‘I never had a taste for 
anything of that sort, but I am. passionately 
fond of ilowers.”’ 

‘‘ Waar colour is your coat?’’ asked Miss 
Fussinfeather of young Crimsonbeak the other 
night as he was preparing to leave. ‘ Well, I 
should say it had been very close to the colour 
of your cheek,” replied the bright man, brush- 
ing the rouge from the lapel of the garment in 
question. 

‘* A prace for everthing and everything in 
its place,’’ is what the old gentleman remarked 
when he made a vigorous application of sole 
leathér toa young man whom he caught on his 
front door-step singing ‘“‘Iam waiting, my 
darling, for you.” 

“Tr at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” This advice was not appreciated by 
the young man who was mopped all over the 
floor and kicked out of the back door by his 
rival, and a week after realised that the other 
young man had gone off to the hymeneal altar 
with the girl who had caused all the trouble. 


SymraTHeti¢ Frrenp: ‘Is it true, my dear 
Mrs. Brown, that your husband committed 
suicide?’? Mrs, Brown (recently ig is 
‘‘T am afraid it is.” Sympathising Friend: 
‘*‘ What in the world induced him to commit 
such arash and desperate act?” Mrs, Brown: 
“T haven’t the faintest idea. I never knew 
John do such a thing before.” 

Genman Covnress: ‘‘ Baron, will you give 
me a photograph of yourself?’’ Baron: 
‘Certainly, madame; you flatter me by ask- 
ing for it.’ Countess, after the baron’s 
departure, to her waiting-maid: ‘ Here, 
Claire, put this picture in your album, where 
you can study the features closely, and if ever 
the original of it calls, tell him Iam out.” 


A Fett Face.—Whom do you think baby 
resembles ?’’ asked a proud mother. “It has 
its father’s nose,” replied her uncle. ‘“ And 
my mouth.” ‘Yes; fact. And I notice that, 
with papa’s nose and mamma’s mouth, it leaves 
precious little room for forehead.” 


A poctor was visiting a lady who was in the 
habit of sending for him constantly without 
being ill in any way, and she was entertaining 
him with a full and particular account of her 
maladies, the list of which was as long as her 
glove. ‘‘ Ah, madam,” said he, with a look of 
admiration, ‘‘what robust health you must 
enjoy in order to be able to stand all these 
complaints |” 

Tue old Duke of Hamilton once quarrelled 
with his wine-merchant. To spite him, the 
duke at once wrote off to Bordeaux. Some- 
what ostentatiously, he signed, as rule, all his 
three great titles. These are those of the 
dukedom of Chatelherault in France, the 
dukedom of Brandon in Suffolk, and the 
dukedom of Hamilton in Scotland. Accord- 
ingly, the Bordeaux wine-trader received a 
letter ordering so many cases of claret, the 
wine to be sent to‘ Faithfully yours, Hamilton, 
Brandon, and Chatelherault.” Back again 
came a reply—“ M, X.is obliged to Messrs. 
Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatelherault for 
their order; but, as he has not done business 
with the firm before, will they kindly send 
= At this the duke nearly 
choked, 





Poticemsn: ‘‘ Now, then—move on! there's 
nothing the matter.’ Boy in crowd; “ Yer 
neédn’t tell us that; you wouldn't be here if 
there was!” 

WaeEN & man says ‘‘I can hear a noise,” it 

probably never occurs to him that there is 
nothing in this wide world that anybody can 
hear but a noise, 
_ Somzone has remarked, somewhere, that it 
is a ludicreus. sight to behold a physician 
attending his pstient’s funeral; it looks so 
like a tailor taking home‘his work. 

A soy's description of having a tooth pulled 
was the best example of vividness ever given : 
« we a it oo me the tooth came 
out.’ othing in language can express the 
idea better. . ee a 

Wrre, emphatically : “‘ That dog of Smith's 
across the way bit mother again this morning, 
arid I want to know what you propose doing 
about it.”’—Husband, brutally: “I think I 
shall buy the dog.” 

Tere have been various answers to the 
conundrum: ‘‘Why is a ship called she?” 
We think the proper answer is: ‘ Because 
she is handsomest when well-rigged.’’? Wives 
should cut this out and show it to their hus- 
bands. ; 

CaLL @® young woman a witch, and she is 
pleased ; call an old woman a witch, and she is 
indignant. Call a girl a kitten and she rather 
likes it ; call a woman a cat, and she will hate 
you. Queer sex, 


Hyprrsortc.—“ Just fancy, I once met a 
nigger at Heidelberg, he was so dark that you 
had to light a candle if you wanted to see 
him!” “And I lately saw a gentleman in 
Mannheim, he was so thin that he had to 
come into the room twice before people could 
see he was there!” 


Jean Pavt Ricuter, the distinguished author, 
was halted once at the gate of a small town in 
Germany, and was asked to give an account 
of himself. ‘‘What is your name?” asked 
the gatekeeper. “Richter.” ‘ What trade do 
you follow?” “I am an author.” “An 
author! What's that?” “That means I 
make books.” ‘Oh yes I understand. What 
view fangled names they have for everything 
nowadays! Here, we call a man who makes 
books a bookbinder.”’ 


Franco-Enetiso.—A French gentleman res- 
cued from a ducking in the Thames, and 
taken to an adjacent tavern, was advised to 
drink a tumbler of very hot brandy-and-water, 
and thus addressed thewaiter who was mixing 
it: “Sir, I shall thank you not to make it a 
fortnight.” “A fortnight!” replied Joe. 
“* Hadn’t you better take it directly?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” said Monsieur; ‘directly, to be sure, but 
not # fortnight, not two week.” 


A youna lady, who had been engaged to a 
prosperous young manufacturer, wasinformed, 
a few days before the marriage was fixed for, 
that the firm was insolvent. Not a moment 
was to be lost, and a letter was written and 

osted, breaking the engagement; when, with- 
in two hours, it was discovered that the report 
was entirely unfounded. The daughter with 
her parents rushed to the post-office, and no 
words can describe the scene—the pee 
tears, the wringing of hands, the united 
entreaties of the family to have the fatal letter 
restored, but alas! all was vain, the rule 
admitted of no exception. 

Court Exrqverrz.—One night the lamp in 
the Royal apartment began to smoke. The 
Queen arose and turned down the wick. 
‘* What! has your moiety yourself taken the 
trouble ?’’ exclaimed a lady of honour. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” was the reply. ‘If I had said, ‘The 
lamp smokes,’ one of my ladies of honour 
would have said to the lord chamberlain: 
‘See, the lamp smokes!’ The chamberlain 
would have said to the usher: ‘The lamp 
smokes.’ The usher would have called o 
servant, and all the while the lamp would 
have gone on smoking. I therefore considered 
it best to attend to it myself.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Prrxce or Wates has promised to lend 
a collection of Norwegian silver ware from 
Marlborough House to the Birmingham Art 
Gallery. 

Tus Prince or Waites has promised to open 
the Mersey Tunnel Railway early in January. 
His Royal Highness, who will be accompanied 
by the Princess, is to be the guest of the 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster at Eaton 

Tall. : 

Toe Dvuxe ann Doucnuess or EprixpurcH 
honoured by their presence the annual oratorio 
performance given by the members of the 
parish church choir and the Ashford Amateur 
Orchestral Society at the Corn Exchange, 
Ashford. 

Tne Countess or Carnarvon is winning 
golden opinionsin Ireland. A short time ago 
she paid a state visit to the School of Cookery 
in Dublin. Her ladyship was received by Sir 
J. Lentaigne and the members of the com- 
mittee. After the address demonstrations in 
cookery were given by Mrs. Thwaites, and 
specimens of the dainty dishes were tasted by 
the Countess, who entered fully into all par- 


* ticulars. 


Mr. Boventon, A.R.A., has discovered and 
purchased a Rembrandt, the sublect being a 
Holy Family in all the gloom of the Bethlehem 
stable, where the only light is that miracu- 
lously dispensed by the child, and through the 
more common medium of a stable lantern. 
At night the background appears black, bus 
by day it is seen to be full of detail, of animals 
in their stalls, of farm implements, &c. This 
picture is very similar to the one of the same 
subject in the National Gallery. 

An Arrican Prixce.—Prince Sakala, son of 
the King of Vivi, has arrived in this country. 
Sakala is about twelve years of age, and is 
heir to the Kionzo country, at present ruled 
by his uncle. The Prince was brought to 
England by Mr. Van de Velde, of the Congo 
Free State. He appears to be an intelligent 
boy. Asa recognition of his claim to reign 
at Kionzo his two front upper teeth are filed 
to a division, This is the custom of the 
country in all cases where a boy is the heir- 
apparent. 

Lorp Carurincrorp, who has been residing 
for several months at his Somersetshire seat, 
The Priory, Chewton Mendip, has gone to San 
Remo, where he intends to remain till the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Tue wedding dress of Miss Lilian Penning- 
ton was much admired on the occasion of her 
marriage with Mr. Hubert Cattley. It was 
composed of rich ivory satin covered with 
Limerick lace; the four bridesmaids’ dresses 
were of cream cashmere, trimmed with an 
exquisite shade of golden brown plush, Gains- 
borough hats decorated with ostrich feathers 
en suite. The bridegroom’s present to each 
young lady was a brooch en ceur set with 
initials and pearls. 

Tue marriage of Mr. C. Stuart Wortley, 
M.P., Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with Alice, third daughter of Sir 
J. E, Millais, R.A., will take place at the 
beginning of the New Year. 


‘Tue marriage of Venetia, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P.; and 
Mr. Arthur James, recently took place at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, the ceremony 
being performed by the Archbishop of York 
and the Rey. §. Flood Jones. The bride wore 
a long plain dress of white satin; the train of 
it was borne by a little boy and hi rsister, who 
were both dressed in charming costumes of 
white satin, The four bridesmaids were 
attired in blue velvet dresses, draped with 
blue muslin, toques trimmed with blue 
aigrettes, and diamond and pearl brooches, 
with the initials of the contracting parties, 
The Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were present, and the 


Funes of Wales arrived as the ceremony con- 
uded, 








STATISTICS. 


a= 


Acrive Farattties.—The Echo des Alpes pub- 
lishes an interesting statistical summary of 
the fatal accidents that have occurred since 
1859 in climbing the Swiss Alps. During this 
period there have been 80 such accidents, 
whereby 134 persons lost their lives. Of 
these, 40 were guides or porters, 80 tourists, 
2 monks of Mount St. Bernard, 11 were 
workmen journeying over the mountains, and 
1 was a crystal seeker. In 6 cases 16 persons 
perished from exhaustion, cold, or some or- 
ganic affection; in 14 accidents 15 persons 
were killed by falling into crevasses, &c.; in 
10 accidents 15 persons were killed by slipping 
on ice ; and in 35 cases 41 persons were killed 
by slipping on rocks or grass; in 4 cases 4 
persons lost their lives by stones falling upon 
them ; 27 lives were lost in 7 avalanche acci- 
dents; and in 4 cases 16 persons perished by 
falling through frail ice or snow. From this 
it appears that accidents from slipping on 
rocks or grass are the most numerous; pro- 
bably unsuitable boots are the most frequent 
cause. Butin too many cases imprudence or 
carelessness is the source of mischief. In 16 
accidents the climbers were not roped to- 
gether.; in 28 the tourists were alone, or un- 
accompanied by a guide; unfavourable weather 
caused 14 accidents; in 9 cases the climbers 
were fastened together at spots where the fall 


of one would be sure to bring all down; and |- 


in 22 cases complete ignorance of the condition 
of the snow was the main cause of accident. 
During the 16 years from 1859 to 1875 there 
were 673 ascents of Mont Blanc, 25 of which 
ended fatally; that is at the rate of 1 death 
to every 26 ascents. 


GEMS. 


Innovation—The unanswerable objection 
urged against all improvements. 

Lirz is girded all around with a zodiac of 
sciences, the contributions of men who have 
perished to add their point of light to our 
sky. 





Let us manage our time’as well as we can; 
there will yet remain a great deal that will be 
idle and ill-employed. : 

Waar men want is not talent, but purpose; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labour. As labour is the arch 
elevator of man, so patience is the essence of 
labour. 

Tue rose has its thorns; and beauty is never 
found without one or more. They may be 
blunted at thé points, but cannot be extir- 
pated without killing the tree. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Ginecrr Puppinc.—Take 3 1b. of flour, db. of 
a little moist sugar, and two large teaspoon- 
fuls of grated ginger; shred the suct very fine, 
mix it with the other ingredients, butter a 
basin, tie a cloth over, and boil for three 
hours, 

Picrons.—Cut them in half, take out the 
bones from the inside, slightly beat them and 
season; then butter and sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, roast before a gentle fire, and baste 
with melted butter and ges beaten up in it; 
serve up with quarters of lemon and a little 
brown gravy. 

Roastep Rasrrt.—Cut off the head, open 
and wash it cleari, and fill it with a dressing 
made of breadcrumb, some onions finely 
chopped, pepper, salt, a little powdered mace, 
and as much butter as will cause the crumb to 
adhere together ; sew the rabbit up after the 
dressing is in, put if on a spit before the fire, 
and baste it with butter, whilst it is roasting. 
Or it may be put in a pan with a little water, 
and baked. Make a gravy of a gill of water, 
an ounce of butter, an onion fircly chopped, 
pepper, salt, and mace to the taste. ine 
may be added, if preferred. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuewn you bury an old animosity, never 
mind a tombstone. 


A man may be a miser of his wealth; he 
may tie up his talent in a napkin; he may 
hug himself in his reputation; but he is al- 
ways generous in his love. Love cannot 
stay at home; a man cannot keep it to him- 
self. Like light, i¢ is constantly travelling. 
A man must spend it, must give it away. 

In. “the art to live ” a man who dreads to 
idealise aims or to make pictures will sooner 
or later find his faculties benumbed and his 
work narrowed to something for which nobody 
but himself will care, and for which he 
will not himself always care with any sincerity 
or depth of interest, 


Lire never seers so clear and easy as when 
the heart is beating faster at the sight of some 
generous self-risking deed. We feel no doubt 
then what is the highest prize the soul can 
win; we almost believe in our own power to 
attain it. 

Marrices haye become less frequent in 
Bavaria since a law has been passed there 
prohibiting the marriage of couples who do 
not possess sufficient means to maintain 
themselves, or who lack the ability to earn 
enough money to live respectably. 


Gnrinpers’ Astuma.—The dry-grinding of 
forks, needles, &c., is a very deleterious trade, 
on account of the particles of steel which 
enter the nostrils of the workmen, and pro- 
duce most painful irritation, followed by a 
peculiar disease called ‘‘ grinders’ asthma,’’ 
whieh is said to shorten life so seriously that 
few dry-grinders, exposed to the steel dust, 
reach forty years of age. Many remedies 
have been proposed for this. A magnetic 
mouthpiece was invented, but the workmen 
would not wear it on account of its novelty, 
its grotesque appearance, the trouble of clean- 
ing it, and the belief that if their trade were 
more healthy greater numbers would enter it, 
and wages be reduced. A revolving fan, which 
set in motion a current of air that is carried 
by a pipe to the outside of the building, has 
been uséd with greater success, and is now in 
general use when it can be applied, though its 
introduction was much opposed by the work- 
men. 


Inrivence or Crristianity cron Dress.— 
During the time of Augustus Cesar an event 
occurred at a crowded inn in a small town of 
Judea which was destined to influence, not 
merely a tribe or an empire, but both hemis- 
pheres, for no one can study the history of 
dress without perceiving that the wild ex- 
travagance and the effeminate luxuriousness of 
it, which grew to such a height in the palace 
of a Cesar, and which all through the Middle 
Ages continually recurred, were only success- 
fully turned, kept under, or combated by the 
teaching of the Christian Church. In its 
infancy and the early days of persecution we 
find this Church condemning, with no uncer- 
tain sound, the fashions of the time, the costly 
array, the excessive attention paid to hair- 
dressing, and the over-adornment with gold 
and pearls. With the decline of the Empire 
these vulgar—because immodest—displays of 
finery increased; the mantle was no longer a 
simple drapery, depending for its beauty on 
its more or less accidental folds and their 
natural lights and shades, but was stiffened 
by two large squares, embroidered and often 
covered with pearls and precious stones, 
applied on the straight side of the mantle, so 
that when the garment was on one square 
hung across the chest and the other across the 
back. The borders of the tunic were loaded 
with jewels and plates of gold; the stuffs 
themselves were made heavy and stiff with 
woven patterns of gold, further weighted with 
pearls and stones; until through this rank 
overgrowth it was hard to believe that the 
costume was in direct descent from the most 
beautiful the world has ever seen, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K.—Gill’s is as good as any ; you can get it from any 
bookseller. 

J. 0. 0.—Straw s can be cleaned with a solution 
of oxalic acid, them first with soap and water. 

P. W. R—Fowls shake their feathers just before 
going to roost to get rid of any vermin or dust that 
may have accumulated upon them. 

Jacx.—We accept stories, and pay for them if suit- 
able, but do not pay for poetry. We must respectfully 


decline your story. 
Gorttta.—l. We cannot give the number. Write 
to the Secretary ef the Ci Service Commission, 


Cannon-row, Westminster. 2, Not good enough. You 
must practice. a 


G. H.—The preparation of which you enclose an 
advertisement may be good ; at all events, it can’t be 
dal try it if you can afford it, for it is expen- 
sive. . 


F. N.—You would only have to prove your identity. 
The designation of you by your father in his will would 
be quite enough to point you outas the party referred 
tw. 

C. M.—Such schemes always defeat the purposes of 
the parties concerned in them. Bing baffied, leave the 
— to ask each other, “ When sh;ll we three meet 
again!” , 

C. H. K.—Under the circumstances, apply to have the 
mioiature returned. The young lady is very indiecreet 
to keep it in hor m. Souvenirs of old lovers 
are awkward things for a husband to stumble over. 


Lrza.—Oae of the best remedies fur chapped hands is 
to apply goose-greaze to them. They should be rubbed 
well over with it at night, and a pair of worsted or 
woollen gloves kept on until morning. 


C. R.—A cement that resists most acids is made of 
a solution of caoutchouc in thrice its weight of raw 
linseed oil, aided by heatinz, and the addition thereto 
of an equal weight of pipe clay. 

Tom B.—By increasing the size and density of the 

while increasing the charge, artillerists have re- 
tained control of the energy of gunpowder, and at the 
same time have actually increased the velocities of even 
the argeat projectiles. 


D. L. J.—The moet practical way to begin the study 
of the law, if you cannot afford toattend a law school, is to 
ebtain a situation in a lawyer's office, where in moments 
of leisure Jou can have access to the law library, and 
be afforded other facilities for acquiring Information. 


W. F.—1. No remark was really necessary on your 
part, but you could with propriety have said, ‘ I 
affords me p'easure to contribute to so worthy an 
object.” 2. Neither phrase quoted is correct. 3. You 
have the right to do either. 


C. R.—Unless prescribed by a reguiar _—. we 
would not advise you to take belladonna in any form, 
er for any purpose, for in overdoses it is au esergetic, 
narcotic poison. Even the most skilful chemists are 
very cautious in compounding it. 


F. F.—1. Dirk Hatterick is the name of a thorough 
and desperate villsin in Scott’s novel of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing.” 2. Fagin is a character ia Dickens's *‘ Oliver 
Twist,” who employs young persons of both sexes to 
carry on a systematic trade of robbery. 


Daisy, a young lady with three sweethearts, declares 
she does not kaow which to choose fur a husband. The 
— is that she will choose neicher of them. 
Young girls in d ubt are never in love, When fairly 
smitten, they never stop to reason. 


{G. R.—What better can you do than to avail yourzelf 
of tne chance of being res to the good graces of the 
young lady? She was not to blame, when you say it 
was all through your own inadvertence. Do not 
hesitate—girls t ehilly-shally young men. 


C. H. H.—The girl is evidently not worth any further 
troubleon your part. Sheis only tor:ucing you to laugh 
at you. Seek a more congenial spirit to pass through 
life with you. She would ‘*nag,” you iat» a fit of the 
horrors before the honeymoon was over. 


Lazy.—To make cloth waterproof : You may do so by 
brushing over the wrong side with soap-suds, and after- 
wards a solution of alum ; or you may brush the cloth 
first with a solution of isinglass, and when dry with a 
solution of nut-galls. 


C. M—You must sepirate from your drunken wife. 
You owe it to yourself and children thst you should do 
so at once. At all events, stop the supplies; but, as 
the law says husband and wife are one person, while 
you live with her, you can scarcely prevent tradesmen 
trusting her with goods without giving special notice, 


L B A.—The means recommended by the medical 
men of Paris for administering castor oil to children 
are as follows: The quantity of olf prescribed is put 
into a small earthen pan over a moderate fire, with an 
egg broken into it; when done add a little currant 
jelly, and the child will take it eagerly. 


‘ S F. ea We have two —- of com Recenee the 
rst are only tem and appear durin ancy. 
‘Those that segines’ sete were na to A —— 
nent, aud in most cases would be if made objects of 
care and attention. 2. Blood is the animal fluid by 
which the tissues of the body are nourished. 3. The 
weight of the beart in the female adult is about eight 
ounces ; in the male, ten ounces. The liver in the 
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afjult weighs about four pounds. It is the Jargest 
gland in the body. 4 and 5. Absorption is one of the 
most essential functions of animal as well as vegetable 
tissues, and the wear and waste to which living tissues 
are rey tmake necessary a system of vessels fur get- 
jars of ths wo-n-out, and supplyiog the entire body 
with new materials. 6. The colour of hair is chiefly 
due to the pigment-cells. 7. Feod containing much 
starch and sugar tends to increase one’s weight. 8 
Dandreff is a mild form of rsoriasis. It has the form 
and appearance of fine bran. It is geserally tuought 
to be caused by nutritive debility, 


Joan —Forbearance is a virtue; there is no great 

merit in living lovingly with good-natured, meek 

ple, ee ead —= so with the a 

@ peey' and perverse, possess true 

charity ; for remember that to obtain true peace with 

God is done more by suffering and forbearing with ove 
another rather than by cuntention. 


M. R. T.—The term Mion rs is derived from the 
German words Minne, love, ani Sanger, siogers ; they 
were a school of German pvets who sprang into exist- 
ence in the twelfsh century, and fiwrished until near 
the elose of the thirteenth century ; their themes were 
amatory an4 heroic, and were in much the same 
style as those of the troubadours of Provencs, thouga 
in a more earnest spirit. 


THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


When the snares of life are ‘round us, 
That would tempt our feet to stray 
From the path that leads to sunshine, 
Ac the dawn or cluse of day. 
We should lift our eyes above us, 
And the clear, bright sunbeams scan, 
Till we learn by faith to conquer 
All the strong desires of man. . 


We should strive to bear our burdens 
In a brave and ma.sly way, 

While we aid the weak and helpless 
Who may need help day by day, 

Not alone ia deeds of kindness, 
But with words which cheer the man : 

Thus we may receive the blessing/ 
Doing all the good we can. 


Let us sek to find the rainbow 
That is hidden from our sight, 

Ino its bright and dszziing beaury, 
Pure as are the rays of light. 

We may see its seven-hued colours, 
If on earth we wisely plan 

To be one among the lowly, 
Dol: g all the good we can. 


There is work in every station 
That the strong or weak mzy do; 

Those who fight to win the battle 
Must be loyal, brave, and true. 

Then, howe’er we seek to conquer, 
Let us measure out life’s span 

As a tried and trusty soldier, 
Doing all the good we can. 


T. D. M. 


G. N. A.—Your lover has no right—even asa matter 
of favour—to ask you to let him read al! the letters you 
receive. Letters from young ladies to one another are 
sacred—besides, they contain gossip never intended for 
male inspection, The request implied a doubt; but; 
althougb it was wrong, you must forzive him —for men 
in love #1@ very suspicious, and they can scarcely help 

t. 


Harry.—Having been invited out to tea, an argument 
was raised by his maiden aunt upon the subject of 
kissing; she maintained that it was an act of impro- 
pow on the part of an engaged young lady to retura 

er lover's kiss. Thelady was correct. Courtship does 
not sanction too great a familiarity. At perting the 
lovers’ lips should not stray from the cheeks to the 
mouth oftener than once in three months. The pre- 
liminartes to the life-long ment all hearts desire 
are not a game at romps or the hilarity of a Christmas 
Eve festival. 


C. R. A.—The business referred to belongs equally to 
both parties. A partnership isan agreement netwe-n 
two or more to share in the profit and loss 
arising from the use and application of their capital, 
labour, and skill, in some lawful business, whether the 
capital be supplied by one, and the labour and sktll by 
another, or each contribute both labour, or skill and 
capital. It is not so constituted ge | by an interest 
of different parties ia the same ; the test is, 
whether there is a participation in profits and a juint 
lability to loss. 


Lrxa B.—A lady should not accept too many presents 
from a gentleman, although she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to him, In this case there is the ex enuatiun that 
the gentkman wishes delicately to assist you pecuni- 
pon & but it would be more proper, more in accordance 
with your womanly feelings, were you to receive his 
presents asa right—and that you could only do as his 
wife. As to his cules + — thet, emery at kis ex- 
pense, we see no objection to that, provi you were 
placed under a lady whuse position and respectability 
would be a guarantee for your safety. But, under all 
the circumstances, we advise m' as a 
preliminary. You could be as well educated afterwards, 
and there would be the great advantage gained, that the 





scruples of your parents would-be removed, and the 
good opinion of socicty firmly secured, 


— 





a 
—— 


L. B —TYo redute your weight, take more exercte on 
foot, and eschew food coutatntag much stirch or s.gar. 
Take ‘your Coffe and tea without milk, and avoid ex- 
cessive water drinking, woich msk # some per-o:s 
corpulent. Rise early, and do not iniulge in sleep 
during the day. Give up your car iage riding, and, as 
we ne advised, walk long distauces morning and 
evening. 


M. E. G.— The starch which fs used fur do nes ic pur- 


Poses is an artifistal pr: psration, and does no* propel; 
represent the starch of nutrition, The sta:ch used by 


laundresses is frequently prepared from discesed pota- 
toes. Th:s dves not ae the quality of the starch, 
for the purpose of the laundrsas, »n i ths reson why 


potatoe. that ere diseasei are thns applied is, that it is 
one metbod of aaving some parc of their value. The 
fiuest kinds of starch are prep .red from rice. 


K. T. S.—If he truly loves you we can see no 
reason why he shuld wish thejmarrisge ceremony to be 
performed ia another city. No man should ba ashamed 
of the wom«n he intenis to marry, no matter how poor 
she is, or what the aifference of theic a wial praitions 
may be.. Perhaps he witl alter his mind if the case is 
prevented ia the prop-r light. Tell bim very pl daly 
that you o.nn>t accede to} his wishes conccraing the 

y, even though you love him so devutedly, 


Guost G. M@.—We have only giver ths inttirls of 
the latter para of your nom de plume as we do not 
aimire it, In answer to queci-e—l.. Tae face seams 
attractive, but the photograph is such a bad one tha* it 
is very difficult to de-ermins, and certainly we could 
not preten t to describe, the cxpression from it. 2 The 
lair is very dark brown, s»'t aod fine, 3 A small 
wai.t. 4, Notatvall strange; q vite time eaough yet, . 
5. Excitabie temperament ; let the young lady contrul 
hers. lf. 6. Moderate writing; rather masculine, 


8. C. T.—Biiuburgh, or as it is called in the anciant 
records, Dan Edin, ‘The Hal of Exzin,” derives its 
pame from its castle, arsund the memory of which are 
8° many bivtorical and romau'ic tradi<i ne, The castle 
was founded or rebuilt by Edwis. King of N rthumbria, 
te protect his territory fram the Picts and Scots, a.p. 

26 Is was, says tradiilov, originally e-ected by 
mdoa, King of the Picts, 830 Bc. It stands on a rock 
at the west e-.d of the town 300 fect high, 

L. F.—The distance between Westm'ns‘er B. idge and 
Twickenham by the Thames fs seventeen miles, two 
furlong:, a distaces we shoujd certainly not advise any 
qamateur, go youth‘ul as our p.e-ent oor espradent, tu 
att-mpt. In fact, itis highly imprudent to ven'ure on 
the river ujen the London side of Bitter-e1, iu con- 
s quence of the extensive stestduat treffic. If you 
wish to pu'l to Twickspham go by rail or omcibus to 
Patney, avd you wi'l escapa a great deal of danger, ard 
reduce the distances to ten miles. 


Jaxye.—In all proce ses of cooting that-which seems 
the sieplest is usualy the most peglected.. Many 
p-rsons iwagine tast the builiug of fish is 50 easy that 
it requires only tu be put on the dre in a saucepasful of 
water and let simmer ur bo.] wi-heut doy farther atten- 
tion, Sach is nut the case; however, fur rem»mber that 
all large fish, with the skin whole, should be placed on 
tie fie in cold Water, bet if crim ed or cut in slices or 

jieces use boiling water. - To arcertsin when properly 
one try the bone with a knife ; if the flesh comes from 
it it will be a'l right. 


J. P.—Most decidedly. In d ff.rent countries mourn- 
ing is expressed by various signs ; suchas teasing their 
clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying aside ensigns of 
honour, was usual with the aucients. The colour of the 
dress to signify grief also va ies; in Burepe it, 13 
usually bisck, which, b.ivg the privation of light, is 
supposed to. denote the terminativn of. life; ta Chiua it 
is whitc; in Eyypt yellow, representing the colour of 
leaves when they fall acd flowers when they fade, 
typical that death is the en i of all hamaa hopes. 

A Leaaner.—-l, Practice singing scales and exercises 
for the voice fur threes months without attempt'n, to 
learn a song. Tie best way is to sing fur about a 
q'arter of an hour at a time, then gi-e the vuize a res’ 
tor av hour or 20, and sing again for a quarter of an 
hour, Three hours’ pract.ce per day will do to begin 
with. Cold beef-tea is atrong!y reccmmended to ciear 
and strengthen the voice. Buife's “ Bsilad Tutor,” pub- 
lished by Boosey and C»., is as gsod as any to com- 
mevce with, 2, Writing fsir, but wants syle; practis3 
from good coptes, 3. Yes, but it is a very slow process ; 
better have a teacher. 
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